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CHAPTEK I 

\b 

THE lM>YHO<ili OF HKNHV 

(ilENIlY was l)orn in thn rustle of MoDinontli on Auj;nst 
9th, 1387.^ Ho was the eldest of the six ehililron of 
Henry of Lancaster hy Mary do lloliiin, yotin;rer clanx^ttcr 
an<l co-heiress of Hninplirey de nidniiiJ Htirnplney, as 
the last mule descendant of the De Kohiiiis, iinitc^l in 
himself the dignities uihI estates of the Karls of llerc' 
foixlj Noi thaiiipton, and Kssex. The chler daugliter, 
K leaner, wa« niarried to Thoiinu- of WoinUtock, youngest 
son of Kdwarfl the Third. Kloanor s hu shat id ho pet 1 
to secure the whole of the Hereford estates, anionntihg, 
it is said, to fifty thousand nohlcs of annual incouie 
(not less, it may he calculated, than two hundrcil thou 
sand pounds of inonoy at its present value). He took 
charge of his sister-in law, and liad her carefully in 
structe<I ill theology, intending that she .shouM take 

* Henry's brothers auddister^ were (l)Thonias, Duke of Clarrncc, 
lM>ra 13d0, kilh <) at Ikitige in Anjou. Marvh '22nth 1421 ; (2) John, 
Huko of Bc^iford, l»orn 1390, died Hogeiit of Franco at Uoucii, 
SepUmber l4tli, 1435 ; (3) Hun)j«hn*y, iMirn 1301, died, it nas 
commonly aupitoscd by foul means, early in 1447 ; (4) Blanche, 
niQiried to Louis, son of Ruj>crt, King of the Romans; (5) 
Philippa, married to Eric the Thirt»’eiith, King of Iluniiiark. 

n 
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the veil in a convent of the Sisters of St. (Marc. John 
of Gaunt ha«l other \’ic\vs for her future. He took 
occasion of his younger brother’s absence in France 
to have her removed to Artitiilel Castle, where she 
wjis very soon afterwards married to his son Henry. 
Slie dieil in 1-19-i in her twcnty-fifih year. She was 
belter educated, it appears, than most of the ladies of 
her day, and it would seem that some of her taste for 
books descended to her son. The chanicter of Henry 

• cstin»atetl. ^He won in 
his youth a high re|mtalion for enterprise and courage.^ 
We find him fighting against the MahoinmtHlans in 
llarbary in one year, ami in the nc.xt against the Pagan 
tribes of Lithuania. ^lis skill in all martial exercises 
was conspicuously groat Hut, acconling to one account, 
ho was so staine4l with crime that his own father wishc«l 
him to bo put to death.,) He was a bold and j)robnbly 
an unscrupulous man, whom circumstances exposed to u 
very strong temptation. The weaknesses and vices of 
Hichard the Second put the throno within his reach. Wo 
can ea-sily believe that ho really felt himself better quali- 
fied to nilu than his feeble and capricious cousin, and it 
is just jmssible that ho may huvo persuaded himself or 
been persuaded by others that there was something in 
his claim of hereditary right to the throno. The power 
unju.stly gainotl was retained by the methods to which 
an usurj)er is commonly driven, by falsehood and by 
cruelty. Former friends were betrayed — as, for example, 
the Lollards, who certainly ha<l helped him to the throno 
— and enemies were ruthlessly cnished. The jwwor 
thus won and maintained descended to his son in 
happier circumstances. The younger Henry’s title was 


of Lancaster ha.s been variousK 
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not seriously questioned. 'I’liere wa.-?, it is true, a con- 
spiracy against him, hut it wus not supportoi] hy any 
foriuiduhlc party in the nation. A groat success, won 
early in his reign, made him the olijcct of popular entliin 
siusm. At the same time he liad the advantage of a 
singularly attnictive exterior: the hereditary beauty of 
the Plantagcnets was consjiicuous in him. And he was 
fd\x opporlunitaft: moriis : ho died before the lustre <»f 
his achieveiiients and the charm of liis personal (|ualities 
were dimmed hy failure and the corrnj>ting inrtuemes 
that wait on power. It wits with him as it would )mve 
been with the IMack Prince if he had <lied after Poictiers. 
Vet, allowing for sonic diHeronces of a tinor orgaiiisaticjn, 
it is not <liHieult to see some of the main characteristics 
of the fourth Henry in his more fortunate son. 

wlf tradition may be trusteil, the young Henry was u 
delicate child, and was put out to he nursed at a village 
near Monmouth. The cradle in winch he had lain was 
long shoM'n as a curto.^iity at Bristol, and the name of his 
nurse, Joan Waring, ajipears in the public accounts, from 
which we learn that an annuity of twenty pounds was 
settled upon her after her fosterson^s accession to the 
throne. 

The household ’book of John of Gatmt gives some 
interesting tdimpse s of the lad s education. We have 
an item of money paid for strings for his harp, and 
another of four shillings expended on seven hooks of 
grammar for his use. The continued weakness of his 
health may be seen in the payment of a courier who 
announced to his father the fact of his alanning illness. 

Ho had just entered on his twelfth year wlion his 
father was banished. He remained in England, probably 
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under the care of liis gramlfather. But John of Gaunt 
died in the February following his son’s banislnnent, and 
a few weeks aftcrwanls Henry of Lancaster's estates 
were seizc<l by the Crown on the groun<l that ho had 
slandered the King, nn*l was consorting with his enemies 
abroad. The young Henry accompanied Kichanl to 
Ireland, and was sent to the castle of Trim in Meath, 
the ancient meeting-place of the Irish Parliament. He 
seems to have been kimlly treated, and received the 
honour of knighthood from the King’s haints. He was 
left behind in Irelaml in company with his cousin, the 
young Duko of Gloucester, when Kichanl returned to 
Kngland in July. On August I8th Uichanl was made 
prisoner. The young Henry was immediately sent for, 
and was brought to Kngland in a ship furnished by a 
citizen of Chester. At Chester ho mot his father, whom 
ho accompanied to London. On September 29th Richard, 
who was now in the Tower, signed a deed of a\)dioatTon: 
on the 30th Parliament mot and declared him to bo 
deposed ; aiul on the same day the Duko of Lancaster 
was Heated on tho throne by the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York. 

Henry is said to have been created Prince of Wales 
by his father on tho day of his coronation. At least wo 
hud him in possession of that dignity a fortnight after- 
wards, when tho King grants to his “most dear eldest 
son Henry, Prince of Wales, Duko of Cornwall, and 
Earl of Chester, tho custody and rights of all lands of 
heirs under ago in tho principality of Wales and tho 
counties of Chester and Flynt,” and also orders him to 
be put in possession of tho rovonuos of tho duchy of 
Cornwall. Tho Cotmcil also had to consider whore he 
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should reside, and what establishment should l>e kej)t tiji 
for him. 

Before long negotiations were entered upon for his 
luarriage. 'lowanls the end of the year a mission was 
sent to the King of France, projjosing in geneml terms 
alliances between the two royal families. Tlie proj)os:i} 
was rejected contemptuously. The King of Fr.anco 
knew of no King of England but hi.s son-in-law Biehard. 
Before many M-eeks were past, Bichard wjus dead— by 
what means it does not belong to our present purjjoso 
to intpiire— leaving a virgin widow, Isabella of Valois. 
Isabella, eldest of the five daughU-rs of Charles the Sixth of 
I' ranee and I.sabeau of Bavaria, was then in her thii-toenth 
jear. She had all the beauty of her race, and would 
be a richly-dowered bride. Ilenr}' lost no time in asking 
her hand for his eldest son. The demand wa.s not wel- 
come cither to the P'rench Couri, which was not disjtosed 
to recognise Henr/s title, or to the young la«ly herself, 
who seems to have cherished a fond recollection of her 
husband. It was renewed more thaij once with the same 
ill-success. Henry was afterwards to win for himself by 
a very rough wooing a bride of the same house, the 
youngest of Isabella’s sisters. 

If we are to believe a local tradition, the young Henry 
8tudie<l for a time at Queen’s College, Oxford, under the 
care of his uncle Henry, aftemvards Cardinal Beaufort, 
whom wo know to have been Chancellor of the University 
during the two years 1397-8. The Chancellor was then 
a resident officer, performing the functions now d elegated 
to the Vice-Chancellor. 

Queen’s College had been founded in 1341 by Robert 
Kglesfield under the auspices of Philippa, Queen of 
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Kdwaril the TliinI, ainl iiii^ht therefore he co»sitlen‘<l 
a specially appropriate residence for princes of the 
Phintagenet line. A room in the college over the gate- 
way that fronts St. K<lnnind’s Hall was long shown as 
having been occijpicd by Prince Henry. His p^r^iit- 
wa.s to be seen painted on the glass of the window, while 
an inscription in Latin reconlcd (it disappeared with 
the gjttcway early in the la.st centxtry) the fact that 
“ Henry V, coiupioror of his enemies and of himself, was 
once the gro;\t inhabitant of this little chamber.’’ This 
gla.ss is now in the upper library. It is diffictilt to 
estimate the precise value of such a tnidition. There 
is no documentary evidence to contirm it ; on the 
other hand, it is not intnnsically tinlikely. Henr)’ 
had some of the tastes of a studeiiL This fact and the 
academical standing of his uncle might have sugge.sted n 
residence at Oxford ns a useful u'ay of employing some 
of his time. Such a rc.sidcnce, if it ever took jdacc, 
must bo assigned to some time between October 1399 
and March 1400-1. At the latter date ho had begun 
to take a part in public aflhirs, for we find on March 10th, 
1400-1, that King Henry grants, “on the supplication of 
his most dear son, the Prince of Wales,” a jrardon to all 
the rebels of four counties of North Wales, with three 
exceptions, of whom Owen Glcndowcr is ona Thence- 
forth his name occurs, ns will bo seen, continuously in 
the State documents of the time. 



CHAPTER II 


PRINCE HENRY AND PRINCE HAL * 

He who would draw a portrait of Prince Henry finds 
himself anticipate<l by the work of a master hand, a work 
done in colours so fresh and vivid, an<l with outlines 
BO firm, that nvalry is hopeless. Shakcspe^irc’s “Prince 
Hal/* the reckless, brilliant lad, now bandying jests with 
bullies and sots in city taverns, now leading hia troops 
to victory on the field of Shrewsbur}*, is one of those 
creations of genius which, be they true to hiator)^ or 
untnie, never lose their hold on the minds of men. No 
fioher description of the actual Henry, however accurately 
Morkedoutof authentic lietsiils, can j)oasibly supersede 
the figure which the great dramatist has made immortal. 

* 1 liavc to express my 6i»cciAl obligations to a painpliict by Mr. 
I. SoUy.tJoot], y.C., repruiUnl from the TrattJ6(utim\a of iLv Royal 
Hutorical Society. It beaw the title of Thf SUfnj of Henry 

<lf Monnumth aiul ChUf-JiLsticr Oiiseoign, but it discuasex fully the 
whole (jiiestioii of IIc*nry*« character in early life. 1 am also gn*aUy 
mdcbt^l to the able account of Henry cninikaigiiA which it to bo 
oHJid ill Mr. H. n. CIiiiton*a From Cr^cy to As^e. Finally 1 
^UHt thank the Provost of Qiieon’s College, Oxford, for Ins courtesy 
in communicating to me some interesting loformntion alout Henry's 
sapjosed residence at Oxford, aud Ifnjor Servant^, R.M., for his 
courtesy id guiding me on a visit which I J>aid to the field of 
'giucoun. 
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If I iiKiy biJiTow ;in illustration from literature, it is here 
as it is with Poj>e and the rival translators of Homer. 
Nothing couM he more unlike the real IHnd than the 
polished epigrammatic rhetoric of i’o})e'8, version, yet it 
is so masterly a work, so splendid in style, so magnifi- 
cent in vci-sification that it is the despair of the most 
scholarly and the most faithful translators ; whatever 
the learned may say, the world still reads “Pope’s 
Homer.” 8o the world will always think of Henry 
in his youth as the Prince Hal who sjioils FalsUiff of 
his ill-gotten booty at Gadshill, laughs at him aiul with 
him over his cups in Eastcheap, and solilotpiiscs over his 
I>rostrate hulk at Shrewsbury. Many figures in history 
seem to bring up before us these curious tulola^ which 
even the best information cannot wholly lianish from 
our minds. Who can quite dissociate his conception of 
the first Cynis from the figure which Xenophon 1ms 
jHmrtraycd in his plulosophical romance, or forget, when 
ho thinks of Tiberius, the gloomy profligate and tyrant 
who stands out so vividly from tho jiagcs of Tacitus f 

The brilliant figure, then, of tho first and second jMtrts 
of Henry Ihe Fourth is at least a literary fact I do not 
propose to cuter on a connected discussion of its authen- 
ticity. There are many genuinely historical ilotails which 
wo have about Henry's real personality, and we have at 
least some suggestions of tho source from which tho groat 
dramatist drew his materials. 

Of course it is easy to take Shakespeare too seriously. 
Supremo in genius as ho was, ho was also a playw right 
had to do a playwright’s work, and descend, iT^vo must 
say so, to a playwright's arts. His audience had to bo 
amused ; aiul certainly no audience was over better 
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ainuse<l than were the pit ami ihe gnlleries of the (Jlobe 
by Prince Hal uimI Falstafl'. The slender, y;raceful 
youtli, with gay dre.^s and plnmecl and jewelled cap, 
was the ha])piest foil to the Iinge “man mountain/’ with 
his untmssed hose and >vine-staincd doublet. The fancy, 
too, of the people was caught hy the notion of this 
young heir to the cix)vv’n drinking sherry-suck, as might 
any one of themselves, in an Eastcheap tavern. It was 
an excellent jest, witli just a spice of romunce in it, less 
familiar also than tlie manners of some of our heir- 
apparents since tliat time have made it Shakespeare ^ 
never could have drcximt that ho was raising a grave 
question for historians to <|narrel over. 

The fact is that the great dramatist, whose genius >vas 
never more signally shown than in transmuting other 
men’s lead into gold, found a play, dull enough in itself, 
which he fashioned into that masterpiece of humour, 
the comedy of Henry (hr Fourth. The Fitmous 7'iV/erf>^ of 
Henry ihe Fiflh was [>ossibly written by William Tarleton, 
u comedian who Hourished in Elizabeth’s reign. It is 
known that he acted in it, taking the part of Sir John 
Ohicastic. Of the real Oldcastlc it is sufticient hero to 
say that he was a man of lofty morality, who witnessed 
to his convictione by his death. In Tarleton ’s play — if 
it be his — ho is a vicious buffoon and thief. He goes 
by the name of “Jockey/’ and he has two companions 
of similar character, who are known as “ Ned and 
“Tom.” These are represented as the Priuco’s associates. 

And to mark more distinctly the true object of the play, 
which certainly was to bring the Puritans into ridicule, 
the other and principal character is one Dericks, a name 
borne by one of the Marian martyrs. This play was first 
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arti-il l)tifojo l.)SS, 'LyJeUm dying in tlnit year, ami it Wiia 
tlio j>lay wliicli Sliakes|ioarc adaplcfl. Unt an Knglish 
auilionco \voul<! ho far loss (li>|)nsod to rolisli jests upon 
Protestant martyrs after the Armada and the Papist eon- 
spiraciosof hli/^i)>etli s latter <lays, and Shakespeare made 
a change to suit the altered taste of the «lay. Oldcastlo 
ami Dericks disappear: they arc replaced, we may say, 
hy halstaf) and Hanlolf. llolh were historical persoii- 
ages, and Shakespeare tlocs them as much injustice ns his 
preilecessor had <Ione to the Lollanl martyr. Bardolf 
went more than once as .ambassador to Franco in Henry 
the tonrth a reign, ami in the time of his sjiccesvsor ho was 
Ideutenant of Calais. Sir John FalstalF was a Knight 
of the Carter, a general of distinction, ami a man of 
undoubted honour, iiiorc is not a shadow of reason for 
connecting either Ikmlolf or FalstafT with any disreput- 
able i)rocecdings. .Shakespeare scorns to have taken their 
names absolutely at mmloin. 

In the first part of I/eiin/ tlif Fourth, then, wo see the 
I’rince os-sociating with boon comiMnions, and siionding 
his days in riot, until he is recalled to serious thoughts by 
his mission to take high command in the nnny which lus 
father is sending against the rebels in the north ami 
west ; and finally doing away nith the discredit that ha<I 
fa.stoncd itself on his good name by his gallant kclinvionr 
on the field of Shrewsbury. Now let us oxamino the 
facta 

Fir.st, the Ritiialion maybe briefly described. Henry the 
Fourth was far from being safe on his newly won tlmmo. 
lilarly in 1400 ho had discovered a plot .agninst his life. 

^Tho Kings of France and Scotlaml had refuscal to i-ccog- 
nise his title to the crown, and were even making pre- 
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paratioDs for an invasion of Engluml^ A more iinme<liale 
danger also threatened him ; Wales wps in revolt . Here 
Owen Glendower, lineal descendant of the Llewellyn who 
liud been defeated and slain l>v P^lwurd tlic had been 

roused by private >v rungs to assort tin; indej>t’ndence uf 
Ins nation. An<l it was here tluit we find the young Henry 
einployo<l by his father. Tliat a boy so young — in the 
early ]mvI of 1400-1 he still wanted some mojiths of 
camj>letiiig his fourteenth year — should be j>ut in a posi- 
tion of uuthonty is remarkable ; that the boy so triLSted 
should liave been u pi*ofiigate simply exceeds belief. 

The young Prince was apparently tiiking an active 
part in the conduct of affairs ; in any case, he must have 
been on the R|x>t, and not wasting his time in Loixlon. 
He was sumiiioiied Uj attend a Council to be held in 
London on August loth, 1401. A month aftcrwanls tlio 
rebellion in Wales broke out afresh, and the Prince was 
probably again engaged in active service. At least wo find 
him ill November with a small force of twenty luen-at- 
urms and forty archers, in respect of which ho received, 
by order of Council, the sum of one thousand poumls. 
In the following year we find him acting on hi.s own 
account. He addresses (under date May Ibth) a letter 
to the Privy Council, in which he gives an account of his 
doings in Wales. Owen Glendower, it scorns, had sent 
him something like a challenge. Ho had gone, accord- 
ingly, to Owen 8 princi|ial mansion, but had found no one 
there. Thence he had proceeded to the Welshman's scat 
at Glendourdy, and had burnt it, capturing at the same 
time one of Owen’s chief men. The prisoner had offered 
five hundred |KJunds for hia ninsoin, but this was not 
acceptc<l, and he was put to death. Henry had afferwanls 
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marcljcd into MtTionotliKhire and Powyslaml. This 
letter w:ls written from Shrewsbury, and was followed 
by another about a fortnight later, in which ho describes 
himself as being in groat straits. His soldiers wantefi 
to know when they wotild be paiil ; unless ho had sonic 
money sent, he coidd not remain whoiv he was ; he had 
already pawned his jewels {nos prtilz joualx). The castles 
of Harlech and L;xmpadcrn must be relieved without 
delay. But if help Avero given, things promised well 
for a suppression of the rebellion. 

hat reply the Prince received to these representa- 
tions wo do not knoAv. The rebellion Avas not suppressed 
then, imr for many years to come. On Juno 25th 
Boinothing like a general le\'y Avas onlered, the King 
addro.ssing precepts to the Lieutenants of many Kiiglish 
countie.s by which it Avas enjoined that all i>crsons liable 
to military service should meet liim at Lichrtold and 
march Avith him against the Welsh rebels. Similar docu- 
ments were issued later in the year, in one of Avhich all 
persons liable to servo in tho counties of Derby and 
Shropshire AA-cro enjoined to moot “our very dear son, 
Henry, Prince of Wales” at Chester on August 27tli. 

It is needless to folloAA* tho King’s proceedings in 
detail. His resources Avero not equal to tho demands 
made upon them. Ncav dangers started up in un- 
expected places, and he had to change his plans to meet 
them. But on March 7th, 1403, we como to an import- 
ant document It is an ordinance of the King in 
Council, given at Westminster. Tho beginning of it 
runs thus : 

f 

“ The King to all whom it may concern, greeting. Know 
that, Aviehiiig to provide for tho good goA'cninioiit of the region 
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of Walc-s of tlie Marches aiitl parU adjact^nt lluTeto, 

and for rosi stance to tlie rul>el.‘5 wlio Iiave contrarv to tlnir 

• 

alle^ance tiv^L^onaldy iIm ii a‘,;ain>t us, nml having full con- 
fidence in tlie fiilelityand encigy <jf our <lrarly l^vlovecl eldest 
son, Henry, Prince of Wales, we constitute the said Prince 
our Lieutenant in the saiil region of Wales/' 

Hero then we liiul Henry, wljo was now about half- 
way througli his sixteenth y(?ar, appointed to the civil 
and militiry command of the most disturbed part of 
the King's dominions. About six weeks later the men 
of Shropshire write to the Council complaining of the 
ravages of the Welsli rebels, and praying tliat .<omo 
men-at-arms and archers should bo sent to protect them 
till the Prince himself should come. 

The King hud now to meet a more formidable com- 
bination of enemies than he had yet encountered. 
Henry Percy, eldest son of the Mirl of Northumberland, 
the Harry Hotspur of Shakespc^ire, had been a trustc<l 
lieutenant of Henry. Ho liad served in Wales against 
Olemlower, and had l>een employed both in negotiations 
'vith the Scotch and in military action ag:uDst them. 
Ho conceived himself to have been unjustly treated, for 
re^ison.s which do not concern our })rcsent pur]>oso, and 
to avenge his wrongs he formed an alliance with Owen 
Glcndowcr and with the Piarl of Douglas on behalf of the 
King of Scotland. Glcndowcr was to invade Gloucester- 
shire. To meet this danger the King issued briefs, under 
date of June IGth, to the Lieutenants of Gloucester- 
shire, Shropshire, Worcestershire, and Herefordshire, 
directing tliat all persons liable to serve should put 
themselves at the command of his son, Henry, Prince 
of Wales. At the same time an attack on the northern 
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lionlers wjus throat«.-iie<l froni Scotliiiul, aixl the Percies, 
wliose «Iis;ilTo»tioti was not yet known ut Co»ut, were 
conunissioiK'd to rejiel it. Tlie King himscH marelieil 
northwai<ls to a.-^sist them, an<l seems to have been 
ignorant a.s late ;us Jnly 10th of their real intentions, 
'i’liese, lu)wcver, became known to him a «lay or so 
after, for he issued briefs to the Lieutenants of the 
coiintie.s, dated fitnu Hurton-on-Treiit on July 16th, 
Lk'hfiehl on the 17th, and Westminster on the It^th, 
re<juiiing military a.«sistancc to repel the invasion of 
Henry Percy u ith the Welsh rebels and “certain enemies 
Ilf oui-s from Scotland ” in his company. 

Six days later than the date of the Westminster brief 
the Kittle of Shrowsbiu-y was fought Prince Henry wa.s 
on the field and boro himself bravely, though wo must 
not credit him with the great achievement which Shake- 
speare attrilmtes to him, of having slain Henry Percy in 
single comhat A lad, still wanting some months of 
sixteen, could hardly have vanquished a man of thirty, 
one of the bravest and most cxjKjrt soldiers of his time. 
Hot.spur seems to have heen killed by a chance arrow 
as ho wa.s charging with characteristic impetuosity the 
royal forces. The young Prince Mas himself wounded 
in the forehead by an arrow. 

His father's coiihdenco in him was continued. Two 
day.s after the Kittle he cxprcssc.s his trust in the 
loyalty atid prudent aiution of his son, Henry, Prince 
of Wnlc.s, and gives him full |>owor to amnesty ut his 
discretion such persons concerned in the late rebellion 
ns ho might think tit, in the county of Chester and in 
other places named. 

Owen (Jlendower, who had not shared the defeat of 
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tho Percies at Sfirew.slmr\ , still Ju*M out. In 1 lU-1 hr 
assuniccl the title of Piim*c of Wales. In the June of 
that year tlie Sheriff of Heicfoi J, '' ith various j^ontleinen 
of the county, represented to the King that the)' were 
suffering greatly from the ravages of the W’eKh rebels. 
The Prince wa.s directed to go to their help, aiul <ui the 
20th of the montli wTOto to his father fioin W orcester, 
to which city he had removed his headijuai tot's. He 
thanks him for Jiis kind letter written from Pontefract 
five days before, and rejoices in the news it brought of 
his health and pro.sperity, which are» he says, the greatest, 
ph'asurc that can come to him in the world. Ho luid been 
taking measures for the defence of tho o<iunty of Hereford, 
which the W'elsh rebels had been ravaging with hre aiul 
sword, and ho would <Io uH ho could to resist them an<l 


to save Kngland from their attacks. Another letter to 
the samo effect was addressed by him to the Council, 
and a second four days afterwards. 

On Augiwt 30th the Council granted him three 
thousand marks for the expense.s of hohling tho castle 
of Denhigh ami other stroughoUls in Nortli W'ales, ami 
suggested that ho should remain for a cerUiiu time 
on the borders of Hcrcfoixlshirc, ami afterwards invade 
Wattles. In a document apparently belonging to tho 
samo time there is a list of castles in North W’^ules which 
the Prince had kept at his own cost since tho commence- 
ment of tho rebcllioiL 

In March 1405 the Prince >vToto to the King relating 
a victory which he had >von over the W'olah : 


“On W^ednesday, the 11th day of this present month of 
March, the t'ebels in jMirties fnuu Giatuoigan, Morganoe, Usk, 
Netherwart, and Owrwai-t were as^vuibled to the number of 
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olovcn thousiiml 1iy tlieir own account. On tho t^i<l lllh of 
Klarcli they bunit part of your t^uvn of Groj»im>nt. Thore- 
«j)on I 8ciit iny dear cousin Lxinl TaUxd and others. To 
thcri) there joinetl themsoIvc.s your faitliful and valiant knights, 
Williiuu Newp<irt and Jolin GreincKd, And thoitgh they 
Were but a small number, yot was it well w'en that the vic- 
tory is not in the multitude of the |)eop)e but in tho power 
of Ooi], . , . By the aid of the Blesseil Tiinity yonr people 
held the field uf battle and vanquished the sai<l rebels, mid 
slew of them, by one account eight hundre<h «^bice said one 
thousand. . . . No priimners were biken wive one, a great 
knight, wlnun 1 would have sent to you but that he cannot 
yet ciuufortnbly vide. ... I pray God to keep you always 
in joy and honour, mid io gnint me that I may soon comfort 
you with tdher gowl news.” 

In this year by prompt action, and still more by 
skilful cliplomacy, the King crushed n fomiidablo insur- 
rection that tlireutcncd hi.s jiower in tho north. After 
executing the chiefs of the rising — Scropc, Archbishop 
of York, and Mowbray, Earl Mui'stmll — ho turned his 
attention to Wales. If he could cnish GIcndower ho had 
practically ri<l himself of his cnonucs, for ho held in his 
power tho hoir to the Scottish throne. With his father’s 
action in the north tho Pritico couhl have had nothing 
to do ; hnt wo may bo sure that ho took a part in the 
Welsh ratnpaigii. Largo as was the force which Henry 
brought into the field, little or nothing wiis accomplished. 
Tho Wolslimcn were driven from the jilain country ; but 
they could not bo touched in their mountain fostnessca 
Indec<l tho weather was so exceptionally bad that Glen- 
dower was believed to have secured tho aid of this 
|>oworful ally by his magical arts. Early in tho autumn 
tho King returned to Immloii, disKanding at tho same 
time the greater {lart of his forces, ami leaving tho 
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command of operations, as before, in the hun<ls of tlie 
Prince of Wales. 

It would be tedious to ^rive all the details of Henry's 
proceediujjs that may be found in the public documents 
of the time. On the whole, we got from these sources 
the picture of a vigorous young prince, who must of 
course liave been assistcil 1>\’ oltler coun.selloi's, but who 


Wiis not a mere jiupjiet in their hands. He is making 
head to tlie licst of his abilities and means against a 
formidable rebellion. He is much h.ainpcred bv want of 
money', and the King ami the Council try to help him. 
Art time goes on, more means ami more jHjwer are put 
into his hands. King, Privy Council, and Parliament 
seem to be agreed in trn.sting him. The King ilocs not 
think it necessary' to visit in person the region which lie 
had put into his son’s charge. More than once, after 
proclaiming his purpose to take the field himself against 
the Welsh rebels, ho chaiigo.s his mind, and goes else- 
where. The Council accept without hesitation his 
recommendation of the Prince an<l liis aflairs to their 
care. W hen Parliament is sitting, it votes him money 
for the purjx)scs of his camjKiigns. 

The procceiHiigs, however, in the first half of 1406 
are so im]>ortaiit a.s bearing on the position of the 
I rince that they must be specially mentioned. At 
some time in March or April the Privy Council held a 
meeting, at which tlie succession of the Prince of W'alcs 
to the throne was consiilered, as was also the subject of 
his lieutenancy' in Whales, and of his jiower to amnesty’ 
rebels who might give in their submission. About the 
same time the House of Commons sent up an address 
bi the King, praying him to thank the Prince for 
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liis <liligcnco iti tlic government of Wales, to which, 
it will be remciiiberc<l, he h;ul been appointed three 
years lieforc. This address is dated Ajiril 3rd. Two 
<lays afterwards the King renewed the apiwiiitment of 
the Prince as Licntciiant of Wales till November 11th. 
Special authority w;us conferred upon him to admit 
rebels to grace on such terms a.s might approve them- 
selves to him and his counsellors, liefore the period 
tlms specihed had expired — ir., on Septoinber 27th — 
provision wa.s made for a further tenure of his office. 

In the iiderval between April and ScptemlMjr tiio 
King’s hcaltli hail begun to fail so scriotjsly that the 
ipicstiim of settling the succc««ion became urgent. On 
April 2Gth ho addressed two letters from W'indsor to 
the Council. In the first— written, it would seem, 
early in the day— ho tolls them that he should not be 
able to fulfil his purpose of being at W'estminster on 
that day. Some ailment hail attacked his leg, and ho 
was also sulToring seriously from ague. Cotiseiiuontly his 
physicians considered that it would bo dangerous for 
him to travel on horselwck. However, ho intended to 
bo at SUnnea that night ; from Staines ho would journey 
hy water to TiOndon, where ho hojK'd to bo in the course 
i)f throe or four ilays. The second letter was written 
later in the day. By that time his illness had so much 
increa.sed that ho had to give up altogether the idea of 
inivclling. The Council would have to go on with 
public business without him. On Juno 7th the House 
of Commons voted an address of thanks to the Prince, 
which wjrs to l)e forwanlcd to him in W'^ales. At the 
saino time Parliament passed an Act declaring that the 
succession to the throne wiw in the Prince of W'alcs mid 
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the heire-male of his body laM*fuIly begotten ; and fail- 
ing these, to the other sons of t),« King and their heirs 
Jn succession. Six mouths later tins was amended by 
another Act, which abolished the restriction to heirs- 
lualo. Ihis was done, of cotu-se, from con.si<lerations of 

general policy, but it in<licatcs a feeling of confidence in 
tfic Prince. 

The proclamation of this Act bears date December 
22nd. Before this time the Prince had come to London, 
and this is positively the first time that we have an intima- 
tion of his pre.sencc in the capital. His name appear-s 
on the list of the persons attending the meeting of the 

Privy Council in the afternoon of December 8th; but it is 

absent from a list dated November 27th, and the Prince 
must therefore have been sworn in between the two dates 
He was present again at a meeting held on January 30th. 
when the Great Seal wa.s rc.signed by Thonia-s Langley, 
Bishop of Durham, and hamled b) Thomas Armulcl. 
Arclibishop of Canterbury. How much longer his visit 
to I.ondon lastc<l. wo cannot say. Probably he returned 
o tie scene of hi.s government when the season for 
action in the fiehl came on. At any rate by the early 
autumn of the year he had gaincil considerable suc- 
cesses, having received the submi.ssion of three chiefs, 

an event which was evidently thouglit to be of con- 
fiulcrablc importance. 

In a brief session of Parliament during the same year 
(October 20th to November 2l8t) the Prince again re- 
^ivc( public thanks. A little later in the year the 
ing granted him certain property wliich had been 
o Cl ^ by the outlawry of sundry' persons; ami also 
reappointed him, for the fourth time, his Lieutenant in 
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Wales. He lia<l now, it will be remembered, completed 
hi.s twentieth year. The Welsh appointment was twice 
more renewed — on December 27th, H07, and ag:iin on 
.lanuary 19th. 1409-10. Probably there would have 
been an imj)ropriety, now that the Prince had sittiuncd 
years of maturity, in liandinj' over to any one else the 
chief cominaml in the principality from which ho took 
his title. Hut he seems to have had personally little to 
do with Welsh allaii's (luring the latter part of his 
father’s reij;n. The last recon.! of his i>roscnce in the 
country i.s a document, executed at Carmarthen Castle, 
anti bearing date September 23rd, 1408. At that time 
he hatl been live yctirs ami a half in command. Ho 
hatl been so far unsuccessful in ilealing with the Welsh 
insurrection that Owen Olemlower still held ovit, as 
indeed lie continued to do U]i to the <lay of his death. 
Hut tlie rebels or patrioLs acconling as we may choose 
to call them, were certainly conlinctl within narrow 
limits. The Welsh dilliculty was no longer, ns it hatl 
been in the tlays before the battle of Shrewsbury, a 
tlangcr that threatcnetl the throne of the I,i\ncastrian 
princc.s ; it hatl ccjLsctl to 1 h 5 oven a scritHis jinnoyanco. 
(llendower still remainetl unsubdued in Ids motmtuin 
fjistnessc-s ; hut the rich jdains of llerefonlshiro anti 
Worcestershire were nt) longer in fear of his inoureions. 
So the Prince’s Welsh cami>aigns were a success ntther 
than, as is commonly sUrted by historians, a failure. 
ll<)W much of this sttcces.s was tine to his personal initia- 


tive it is, of comsc, impo.ssiblo to sjry. When ho 
was first formally appointcil to his oflico he was just 
nine months younger than wjis the Black Prince at 



Ijids between fifteen and sixteen are now-a- 
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days considered too young even for the responsibilities 
of a sixth form in a public school. In the England of 
E<Iward and IIenr3’’3 time men came much earlier to 
their maturity. The royal caste especially, accustomed 
from the very fii*st to t)ic realities of j)ower, learnt 
very soon to act for themselves. The j’ouiig l^rincc is 
probably entitled to a very considerable share of what- 
ever credit may attach during the time of his active 
lieutenancy to the management of Welsh affairs. 


ClIAPTEU III 

VIUNCK IIKNUY AN1> Tl!K CHIEF JUSTICE 

The first part of Honry's public life, the ponod uf his 
lieutenancy of Wales and the Welsh border, has now 
been dealt with. Wo may pass on to the second, which 
may be roughly dc.scribcd as extending from the beginning 
of 1400 up to his accession to the throne. On February 
28th, 1408-0, he was appointed Constable of Dover Castle 
and Keeper of the Cinque Ports. After this we find no 
mention of his personal presence in Wales, though, as 
has been mentioned, ho continued to hold the ofTico of 
Lieutenant of that principality. Ho seems to have re- 
sided chiefly in London or at the scat of his new duties. 
This, then, seems a convenient opportunity of discussing 
the famous story of his insolent behaviour to the Chief 
Justice, his punishment, and his submission. Shake- 
speare, indeed, would seem to place the incident in the 
first period of the Prince’s life. In tlio first act of the 
second part of Henry the Fourth^ Falstaff’s {uigo says to 
his master, when the Chief Justice enters, " Hero comes 
the nobleman who committed the Prince for striking him 
about Bardolph.” This, therefore, pxita it bock to some 
time before the battle of Shrewsbury, which, it will bo 
romombered, is supposed to have been fought just before 
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tbe beginning of tJie second drama. This is iiiunifcstly 
impossible. If there were nothing else to disjirove it — 
and the Prince’s ago, barely fifteen^ wouhl be itself 
sufficient — theic is the fact that lie resided continuously 
in Wales. Tlie incideiit^, if it be a fact, must be assigninl 
to the time wlieii Henry was living in or near Loiuloii. 

Vk e niay notice, before proceeding, the curi<uis care- 
lessness in the great dramatist which makes the Ihincc 
strike the Cliiof Justice “al)out liardolph.” Par<lolj)h 
is one of the boon companions of FalsUiH’ The Prince 
never expresses anything but contempt for him. 

A few lines from the famous scene may lie cjuolcd. 
The King, then newly sc^ited on the throne, asks the 
Chief Justice, wlio has coiue to utfer his homugo, 

“ How might a prince of my grc*at lmjH»s forget 
So groat indignities you laid u{x>n me I 
What ! rate, rebuke, and roughly send to prii>oii 
Tile immediate heir of Kngland 

And then, after hearing the defence, he goes on : 

‘‘ You are right, justice, and you weigh this well ; 
Therefore still Inar the Ualance and the sword: 

And I do wish your lionouni iiiuv increase, 

Till you do live to sec a son of mine 
Oflcml you and obey you, os I did. 

So shall I live to speak my father’s woixls : 
ff^^ppy am /, that have a man so boldy 
Tlial flares <io justice on my pro])er son ; 

And not less hap}tyy having such a son^ 

That loould deliver up his grealruss to 
Into the hands of juMiceJ* 

No moro picturesque incident, it must bo allowed, bos 
over been used to “point a moral or adorn a tale.” Wo 
cannot wonder that it has become one of the common- 
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placGs of history* or of what [uusscs as history. What, 
then, is t)a* fouiulatioii of tlio story : oi\ if it lins no 
fouTolatioii, >vh:it is its origin I 

It appears for llie first lime in TUr Ukt 

Gorcrnom' of Sir Thomas Klyot, a pin losopiiieo- political 
treatise* puhlishod in The story as he tells it 

runs thus : 

‘‘ The mo^l ronowno<l Piauce, Kin^* Ilem y the Fifth, 
lute Kiu^ of En^laiid, duvitj;; the life of his father was 
n(»tcil to he fieree aihl of wanton touniot». ]t hap]Knie<l that 
one of his servants wlunn lie well favunix'd, for felony by 
him coiiiMiitteil* was nmi^neil at the King's Bench ; wliereof 
he being advertised, and incen>ed by light persons alK>ut 
him, in fnrious rage c«aiue hastily to the luir, wheiv his ser* 
vant stoo<l as a p^i^uner, and cuiniiiamled him to lie ungyved 
and set at lilwrty, whereat all nieii were abashed, except 
the (’hief •lusticc, who humbly exhorted the Friurc to be 
coiitontetl that his servant might be onleixal aecotxlitig to 
the ancient laws of the realm* or if he would have him 
saved from the rigour of the laws, that he should obUiiii, if 
he might, of the King, his father, his gracious panlon ; 
whcrel)y no law or justice should Iw derogate. With which 
answer the Friiice nothing appcasei), but rather more in^ 
llaiued, endeavoun*d hiiusclf to take away his servant. The 
judge, coiiaiilering the perilous example ami inconvenience 
that might thereby ensue, with a valiant spirit and courage 
commanded the Frince u]>on his allegiance to leave the 
prisoner and de^xirt his way. With which commandment 
the Prince, Indug set all in a ftiry, all chafiMl, and in a terrible 
manner, cAtne up to the place of judgment — men thinking that 
he would have slain the judge, or have done to him some 
damage ; but the judge sitting still, without moving, declar* 
ing the majesty of the King's place of judgment, and with 
an nssiirc<l and hold countenance made to the Prince these 
wonls following: — ^Sir, remember yourself; I keep hero 
the place of the King* your sovereign lonl and father, to 
whom ye ow*o double obedience, wdicrefore, cfUuons in his 
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nauie, I charge you desist of your wilfulne&s and unlawful 
fiilrv liere, and fixun Iienccfortli j'ive good exanijiK* to tlio^e 
which lieroaft4?r shall W your j»roj>cr .sul>j4.*ct<. And now for 
your conteiupt and di.sol/odieuce go you to tin.* j»ri>ciii of the 
King^s Kench, whereunto I coniiiiit you ; ami iviuain ye 
tijere prisoner until the jile^Lsuiv of the King, your fatlier, 
he further known.* \\ ith whicli words Inriiig ah^L^livd, ami 
alsso >vonderiiig at the nuirvellous gravity of that worshijiful 
Justice, the nohle Prince, laying liis weui)on apart, doing 
reverence, dejiarted ami went to the King’^ Pench, ;is he 
was conitiiandcd. Whereat his siuv'ants distlaining, came 
and showed to the King all the whole atfair. W he mil he 
awhile studying, after as a man all i“ivishe<l witli ghahies^, 
holding Ills eyes ami hands up towards heaven, uhraidc'<l, 
saying with u loud voice*, * O merciful (hxl, how much am 
I, above all other men, hound to your intinite gomlness ; 
**I>ecially for that ye liave given me a judge who fe;m*lh not 
to minister justice, and also a son who can suffer semblably 
ami olK*y justice V 


This naixativo is circumstantial enough, though it 
gives no note of time. On what foundation, then, docs 
it rest, for we can hardly suppose it to be a pure inven- 
tion 1 There certainly appears to have been a tradition 
which attributes some such misconduct to the Prince. 
Some few years after the appearance of Sir Thomas 
Llyots book, one Kobert Itedinan or Kedmaync wrote a 
>>ook which ho entitled Hustorui HenriH Quinti He 
thus expresses himself : 

He wa^ removed from the Council (.Smof us), imd access to 
the Ciiurt %vas forbidden Uy him. His reputation was checked 
m mid-coursc, because he struck the Chief Justice, whose 
function it w'as to solve suits and decide causes, when the said 
Justice had committed to prison one from whose companion- 
ship Henry derived a siDgulur pleasure/^ 

Here tho oflciicc is the same, but the punishment is 
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•linVrent. Of the alleged removal of the I’lince from tlic 
Council it will he more convenient to speak hereafter. 

Of Ivichaid Ilednian wc know nothing heyoiid what 
may lie learnt from the internal evidence of his clirotiicle, 
and this umonnts to little more than that he was a 
scholar well versed in I>atin literature ; that he was 
inclined to the Heformed opinion.^ \ and tliat ho wrote 
somewhat earlier than tlie middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It seems, however, tiiat there was a Ivodman who 
was present at the battle of Agincottrh and who on one 
occasion was joincil in a commission with (>ascoigno, 
the hero nf the story. It has heen suggested that this 
Kcdman was an ancestor of the chronicler, and that he 
derived his story from a tradition current in his family. 
Of this wo can only say that it is not impossible, not 
forgetting, however, that such a tradition may indeed 
have existed and yet not have been true. 

Finally, Thoma.s Hardyng tells us that the punish- 
ment of removal from the Council was inHicted upon the 
Prince by the King, hut docs not mention the otToncu 
which was thus visited. Hanlyng was a contemporary; 
indeo«l, as ho was bom 1378, he was very nearly of the 
same ago a.s Henry. So far his testimony is valuable, 
though his account of the incident scorns U> have been 
written quite late in life. But, os the Prince’s otTcnco 
is not specified, it has but a very indirect hearing on the 
question. 

On the other hand, an examination of the records 
of the Court of the King’s Bench shows that there is 
no entry to bo found in them of any committal of tho 
Prince. It has boon pointed out that tho summary com- 
mittal to prison of an ofTondor, os described by Elyot, 
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was not the course of proceeding at the time. Tins, 
however, may be waive<l. The Prince may liavc been 
tried by a jury iinpunelled on the sj)Ot, aiul sent to 
prison when found guilt}* by them ; and for this ciUirse 
of proceeding a more dramatically efFective coininittal by 
the presi<liiig judge may have been substituted. Put tlie 
incident must, one would think, have been recorded in 
one way or another, and the absolute silence of the rolls 
and year-books of the Court affonlsa strong presuinjition 
that nothing of the kind ever occurred. 

But on looking back to the records of an earlier time, 
wc find that on one occasion a IVince of Wales liad been 
gtiilty of contempt of Court and had been punished for 
it by his father. In the tliirty-fonrth year of hklward 
the First, one Williain dc Breura, liaving had judgment 
pronounced against him by IJoger dc Ilegbam, one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer, “ climbed in contemj)tuous 
fashion upon the Irar, and with grave and bitter words 
found fault with the said judgment and also insulted the 
said Roger as he was leaving the Court The Court 
proceeded to punish him for this offence, and restc<l its 
action on what had recently been done in a similar case, 

“ Such actw,” it says, ‘‘ namely, contempt and disobedience 
done to the sen'anis of our Loitl King, as to the King liiiUMdf 
and hi.s Court, are exceedingly oclious. This was lately 
manifested when the said King removed his eldest and dearly 
beloved son, Edward, Prince of Wales, from his house for 
nearly the space of half-a -year, because he had spoken gross 
and bitter wonls to a servant of the King ; nor would he 
suffer him to come into bis presence till he had satisfied the 
aforesaid servant of the King in the matter of bta offence/* 

There can, I think, bo little doubt that we have here 
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the germs of the story whioli Sliakcsjiearo afterwards 
so ef}‘ecti\oly nsoil. It has heeti acutely jiointed out 
that several |ilirascs in IClyot’s narrative have the 
a|)[)eai-ance of having hecu translate<l fixun the l.atin ; 
and the theory is that some chionicler rompoundod the 
variotis incidents as they had occuiretl or were sttpposed 
to have occurro«l, and «oiiil»ined them with the story 
which is told in the (iorrniour, and which has been 
immortalised hy Shakespeare. It sliould, perhaps, be 
adtletl that tJascoigne luul shown in a very striking way 
his independence of spirit After the supprc.ssion of 
the northern insurrection in 1105, the King directed him 
to pronounce sentence of death on the two leaders, 
Kichard Scrope, Archbishop of York, and Thoimus Mow- 
bray, !v«rl Marshall, who had been captured and probably 
trie«l and condeinneil by some kind of court-martial. 
Gascoigne, who was Chief duslice (he hail been appointed 
to the ofliec in November 1400), refused to do so. He 
declarcil that as to the Archbishop, neither the King nor 
any of the King’.s subjects could lawfully put him to 
death ; as to the Karl Marshall, ho had the right to bo 
tried by his peers. Independence in a judge has always 
boon especially dc;ir to Englishmen. To a monkish 
historian — and almost all the historians of the time were 
monks — such independence could not show itself in a more 
pmisoworthy fashion than in assorting the exemption of 
ecclesiastical persons from the jurisdiction of lay courUs. 
Gascoigne, then, would be a genuine hero, and, ns with 
other genuine heroes, a great amount of myth may well 
have grown up about his true story. 

It only remains to examine the conclusion of the 
legend, os Shnkcs))earc tells it The young King is there 
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represente<l as assuring him of his favour, aii<i pro- 
mising to continue him in ottice. 

We find him acting as a judge in Hilary term 1413 
(January and February). Henry the Fourth died on 
March 20th. His successor s\irnrnoned a new PurHument 
by writ bearing date the 23rd day of that mouth, aiul 
among the persons suininone<l was William Gascoigne. 
But on March 29th William Hankford, a puisne judge of 
the Common Plcas^ w;u5 up]K>ii]ted to Gascoigne s office. 
On July 7th of the saino year thei*e is recorded a pay- 
ment HKidc to him, as late Chief Justice, on account of 
salary an<l annuity. It is quite possible that he volun- 
tarily rcsignc<l his office. We tio not exactly know his 
age, but he must liavo heen advatice<l in years. He had 
been practining as an advocate ns early as the year 1374, 
which may well throw back his birth as far as 1340. In 
this case ho would bo seventy -three at Henry's accession, 
and seventy-three meant much more then than it docs 
now. Ho dicwl in 1419. It may be mentioned that in 
1414 a royal Avarmnt gave him for life four bucks and 
four docs out of the forest of Pontefract. On the wliolo, 
the evidence in the matter has an absolutely ncutnil 
effect. It dLsproves, indeed, anything like a display of 
magnanimity on Henryks part; but then there does not 
seem to have been any occasion for such magnanimity. 
Gascoigne may luivo been removed from bis office, a 
common enough practice in the days when such oflices 
were licld at the royal pleasure, or ho may have resigned. 
That ho was continued in his office by the young King 
is certainly a fiction. There can ho little doubt that the 
same may bo said of the whole story. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE CHARGES AGAINST PRINCE HENRY 

The appointment of the Prince in February l‘l08-9 to 
the office of Constable of Dover and Keeper of the 
Cinque Ports has already been mentione<l. A little 
more than a year afterwards— that is, on March IHth, 
I lOQ- 1 0 — tho King, having the “ fullest confidence in the 
ciicu«n3|>cction and fidelity of his most dear son, Henry, 
Prince of Wales,” npj)ointc4l him for tho s|)aco of twelve 
years Captain of tho town of Calais. Thoncoforwaitl 
his time was divided between his duties at these places 
and in London, whore ho is found in frequent attendance 
at Councils. In tho Acta of tho Privy Council and other 
rcconls there is preserved a continuous history of his 
public life. Tho details are of little or no imjKtrtanco ; 
but tho iroprc.s.sion left by tho whole is that tho Prince 
was taking a leading part in tho administration of affairs, 
foreign and domestic. Tho theory of tho Constitution, 
us it is now understood and carried into practice, excludes 
tho possibility of any such action on tho part of tho heir- 
apparent to tho throna Tho system on which tho 
machine is worked is a goverumont by party, and from 
party it is held to bo necessary that ho should stand 
aloof. Tho Sovereign, though tho powers assigned to him 
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by the Constitutiou have virtually fallen into abeyance, 
still has a very considerable share in the management of 
affairs ; but the functions of the Prince of W;Jes are 
purely social. Things were very different in the days 
of personal government. The King's Ministers were not 
the representatives of the majority in Parliament, but 
friends and counsellors of his own choice, often, of coiu'se, 
bis own kinsmen. Kdward the First liud been the supj)ort 
of his feeble father, and the Thinl K<lwanl ha<l ha<l an 
able lieutenant in the black Prince. All that is recorded 
in authentic documents about Prince Henry tends to make 
us believe that his behaviour as successor to the crown 
resembled that of those great predeccssoi-s in his place. 
There is nothing, on the other hand, to suggest a com- 
parison with the dissolute heir of the first Edward, 
whoso frivolou.s conduct and unseemly intimacies have 
nevertheless, by some strange cajJiicc of tradition, been 
transferred to our hero. 

It %vill be Bufiicient to give a few only of the many 
occasions on which the Prince's name is mentioned. It 
will he scon that they indicate, more or loss plainly, the 
confidence and affection existing between him and his 
father. 

To be in command both at Dover and Calais, while 
still retaining the liouteiiantship of Wales, was manifestly 
to be in a position of great trust. Not less significant in 
another way was his appointment (dated February Ist, 
1408-9) as guardian of the young Ii^rl of March and his 
brother, two most important persons as representing a 
rival claim to the tlirono. The general opinion of his 
character may ho indicated by the fact that when, in 
compliance with a request from the Commons, tho Lords 
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before aj>pointeil to be o{ the Kin-j's Council were again 
tleelare<l. all of tliein took the oath to do justice except- 
ing the Prince of Wales, who for his i-ank was excused 
that ceremony. 

In the course of the year 1411 we find grants of 
money made to the I‘rincc for operations to be carried 
on at Calais ami for the <lefcnce of Wales. In the 
October <if that year the King makes him a present of 
twenty hogsheads of ixjd wine from Ojiscony. It should 
bo mentioned that in the previous year ho had received 
from the King a grant for life of the jialace of Cohl- 
harbour, in the parish of Hayes in Middlesex. 

On November 2nd in this yoir Parliament met and 
sat h)r six weeks. In the course of the session the 
Speaker, in the name of the Common.s prayed the King 
to thank the Princo and the other Lortls of the C'ouncil 
f<jr their great labour and diligence, and declarc<l the 
opinion of the House that the said Loids had done their 
<luty, aceonling to their jn'omiso, well and loyally. The 
Princo and his colleagues u'cro present, and kneeling 
declared hy the mouth of the Princo that they had 
omleavoured so to act Thereupon the King thanked 
them. On the hast day of the Parliament tho Speaker 
recoinmendod the Queen, tho Prince, and tho King's 
3 'oungcr son to tho King, and asked for tho advance- 
ment of their estates. To this recommendation tho King 
returned tho usual gracious answer. 

Thoro is nothing luirticularly reinurkablo in theso 
proceedings ; hut they indicate tho oxistonco of himnony 
and good feeling hotwcon tho King, his heir, and tho 
House of Commons, and thoro is certainly nothing to 
BU])port the allegations that have now to bo considered. 
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In a chronicle the «latc of wiiich cannot he fixcil, i>nt 
which was certainly not contcniponiry with the ev»-nf' 
M'hioh it professes to narrate, it is state«l tliat in tin- 
I’arliument of 1411 the I’rincc «le.«iro«l of the KiiiLt that 
ho should resij^n the kini'doin, as heini' inca]>ahlG hy 
reason of ill-he;ilth of performing its duties, that the 
King refused to «lo so, ami that thereupon the I’rinre 
and his counsellors withdrew from tho Parliament. 

In another chronicle, also of iincerlain date, written 
by a monk of the Abbey of Malmsbury, it is stated that 
in the thirteenth year of King lleiuy the Fourth “a 
convention was made between Henry Hemifort, Pishop 
of Winchester, and almost all the 7>onls that one of 
them should speak to the King, desiring that he should 
resign the crown and permit his chlest son to he crowned, 
seeing that he was so horribly afHicte<l by leprosy ; and 
that this being told to the King, he, being unwilling so 
to resign his crown, hy the advice of some of his Lor«l.s 
rode through a great part of Kiiglati<l, iiotwillislamling 
the said leprosy.” 

All the historical confinnation of this allegation that 
exists lies in tho fact that sixteen years afterwards the 

( Bishop, lieing on his trial for !ii gil trea.soi]» wim uccused 
of having stirred up tho King, wJien Prince of Wales, 
to endeavour to bring about tho resignation of his 
father. No evidence was oircrcd in support of tho 
charge, and the Jiishop was acquitted. This acrpiittal is 
not a conclusive proof of the prelate’s innocence, for tho 
trial Was a political move on tho part of the faction 
oppo8c<l to him, ami tho result would naturally follow 
tho event of the struggle. The charge must have re- 
presented some kind of popular belief. It is probable, 

D 
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or at least not impossible, that at some time (liiriii>^' these 
two years of Henry the Fojirth’s life there was a feeling 
{that the functions of government were not efficiently 
hjcrfonncl by him, and that they might with a<lvnntage 
^bo hanilcd over to his heir. The Prince may have shared 
this feeling, hut there is nothing to prove that he did. 
In the absence of all evidence we may cotichulo that ho 
did not show it by any overt act 

One jKxrt of the story is indeed conclusively disprove«l 
by testimony that cannot Imj gainsaid. The King did 
not ride over a great i)art of England to show his people 
that he was not disabled by the leprosy. We know that 
on .Tune 12th, 1411, he was at the Abbey of Stratfonl, 
that ^le rcturnc<l thence to his palace at We.stniinster 
on that day, and that he w:ls never afterwards absent 
for u whole day fi'om that residence. 

In a pi-oclamation dated February .'Inl, 1411-12, the 

King addrasses his heir as “his most dear son, Henry, 

Prince of Wales.” The laiigmigo is formal; but, so far 

a.s it goes, it indicates continued conhdenco and aflbetion 

jon the part of the King. This, it will bo ol>scrvcd, was 

ta few weeks after the session of Parliumunt in which, us 

• * 
jis ullogc<l» the Prince endeavoured to oust his father fmm 

power. 

One piece of conteiiipoinry ovidcnco, however, intist 
not be neglected. Monstrelet writes thus (i. 101) : 

Ho (Henry IV) was so sorely oppressed at the latter end of 
his Bickncsd, that those who attended liiui, not perceiving him 
to breathe, concluded that he was dead, and covet\*d his face 
with a cloth. It was the custom in that country, whenever 
the King was ill, to place the royal crown on a cushion bosido 
Ins bed, and for his successor to take it at his death. The 
Prineo of Wales, Udng informed by the attendants that Ins 
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fatluT was <lea<l, carried away tin* rrown ; hnt, shorMv 
afUT, the Kin^ uttered a f^an, and face \va^ uiicovereii, 
when, on looking for the ciyjwii, he asked what hail become 
of it 1 His uttciKlants ix*plied that ‘ my lonl the Prince had 
taken it away.’ He bade them send for the Prince, and, at 
hu entrance, the King asked him why he had carried away 
the crown. ‘ My lonl,* answered the Prince, ‘ your attendants 
Jiere present atlirmed to me that you were dead ; and a-s your 
crown and kingdom Ixdoug to me a.s your e blest son, after 
your decease, I lia<l tiikeii it away.* The King gave u deep 
sigh, an<l Raul, ‘ My fair son, what right have you to it / for 
you M'ell know I had none.* ‘My loixl/ replied the PriuceJ 
* (iti you have held it hy the right of your .'^wonl, it is mji 
intent to hold and defend it tlje baiiie during my life.* Tlio 
King answered, ‘ Well, act us you see best ; I leave all things 
to tfod, and pray that He will have mercy on me.*** 

Shakei^pcare has nsod the story for tliu sceno with 
which every one is familiar ; hut he has used it in a 
difTercnt sense from that in which it is told. The 
dramatist’s purpose was to heighten the contrast be- 
tween the Prince, reckless, seltish, greedy of power, and 
the King, changed by his elevation into a model of wis- 
dom, thoughtfulness, aiul moderation. Tlio chronicler, 
who is manifestly a Vorkist partisan, intro<luces it to 
enforce the dying King’s supposed confession of his 
wrongful tenure of the crown. There is no hint of the 
father charging the son with a greedy gntsi)ing at power. 
Dr. Linganl seems right in suggesting that the story 
was a fiction of the partisans of the Earl of March. It 
has a very improbable look, and is supported by nothing 
that wo know of the manner of the King’s death. 

There romains, however, a certain residuum of evi- 
dence which makes it not altogether improliablo that 
during tlie last year of Henry the Fourth’s life there 
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was some dislurl)aiico of the harmony hotwccii him and 
his ehlest son. 

Thomas llanlyng wrote in 1 IG5 a metrical life of 
Henry tlic Fifth, wliich is known as Ver.ms UhylhmKX in 
Ittu/l* tn Henru'i (JuinU In this we fiml the following 
lines : 

TIju King discharged tlie Prince fixnn his counsail, 

And set tuy lord Sir Thomas in his stcjid, 
diii'f of tin* council for the King's more avail ; 

For wliioh tin* Prince^ of wnith and xvilful head, 

Again liiin made dehato luid froward (road, 

\S*ith whom the King took \KiTl and held the field, 

To time the Prince nuto the King him yield." 

lliinlyn}' Wits horn in 1:17S, juxl ho nmst thcroforo 
liavo boon in vory tidvnnccd ago when he wrolo his 
J'ersns lilii/thmici. More than half a century, too, had 
{>as3od sitico the time of which ho wjvs writing. These 
considerations, however, scarcely impair the value of his 
testimony. The moiinwy of an old man is commonly 
tenacious of things lliat belong to his early life ; nor can 
wo, on the other hand, find a probable origin for so 
fircumstantiiil a story in tho fancies of dotage. There 
is poiwihly more weight in tho argument that there is no 
mention of any such occurrence in tho chronicle which 
Ilarxlyng wrote some thirty years before tho composition 
of his J{ht/thtnici. But tho chronicle was written 

while tho house of Ijancoster was still in undisputed 
possession of tho throne, and, being doubtless intended 
for tho jiorusal of Henry tho Sixth, who must have been 
about attaining his majority when it was finished; it 
is quite po.ssihlo that tho writer may have suppressed 
tho mention of a family quarrel. But in later tiinoa ho 
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att:iche<l himself to the liouso of York, and his chronicle 


is suj>|)ase<l to have l)ceii lewritten at the instance^ <d 
Kichanl, Duke of York, killed at ^Vukc^^eld. In 1 IGo 
Dlwaul the Fourth was, to all appeanince, firmly seated 
on the throne. l^raises of a grciit national hero, .sinh 
as was Henry tlie Fifth, would not he unweJcuine ; hut 
there would ho no inotivo for temlerness in writing the 
family history. It must he allowed tliat, on the whole, 
llardyng’s testimony has a certain weight. 

Then comes the f)Uestion — Is it confirmod hy any 
other evidence? There is an entry in tlic Fell liolls, 
tmder the date Fehruury iHth, 1411*12, which records 
tlie payment to the Prince of a thonsand marks iil 
consideration of the lalK>urs, costs, and charges sustained 
hy him *S|uo temjKire fuit tie consiliu ipsiiis Domini 
llcgis/' The wonls ina^' mean, according to the sense 
whicli >ve may put on /»i7, “for the time during 
which he has been of the King’s Council ” or f<ir 
the time during which lu xaiSy* etc. It has heen 


argtied that if the latter sense hutl heen intended rntt 
would have heen used instead of fuit. It may he 
allowed that the signification of (rat would not liuve 
been ambiguous. It would liavc meant that he wius at 
some former time and was not at the time of writing. 
But fail may mean the same. It is often used as a 
most emphatic prastorite, as in the famous ^^fnimus 
Trees, /aiV Ilium. The Prince, too, it must he remem- 
bered, had been a member of the Council at tliis time 
for more than eleven years. If ho still retained liis scat 
in it, it is somewhat strange that now for the first time 
the payment of comj>enBation for his expenses and 
service apjicmrs. The first impression loft by the entry 
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ccrtairily is that the tlious:inil marks were a srJacium paid 
to him 0 !i ceasing to belong to it.^ 

A noticeable omission occurs in a ^rrit issued on Juno 
lltli, 1412 — that is, about four months after the entry 
just discussed. The Prince is deserihud, without any 
affectionate or coniplimcnUiry epithcb as the ‘‘Captain 
of Calais.” It is possildo that this omission may have 
been unintentional : there are instances in which it 
occurs where it is impossible to supjmse that any kind 
of displeasure or angry feeling is implied ; and we 
certainly hml an entry of May 1st in the same year in 
which the usual terms of affection are employed. 

If the Prince was removed from the Council or 
retired from it voluntarily, his absence cannot have 
la.ste<l long. His supposed successor or substitute, 
1 liomas, Duke of Clarence, left Kngland to take the 
command of the English foreCsS in A<|uitaine in July 
1412, nor did ho return to this country till after his 
father s death. It is noticeable that there is no trace of 
the resentment which an cider brother unjustly dis- 
possc.sscd might be supposed to feel for him who had 
supplanted him. Henry, when lie became king, retained 
the Duke of Clarence in liis command. In July a 
Council was hold at which the mCiins of raising money 
for the expenses of the King, and for a force Avhich was 
apparently about to be got together to ser^’o under the 
Prince, wore discussed. In the September of the same 
year the Prince, if wc may tnist the author of the Chronicle 

* I cnmiot foci satisfied with Mr. F. Stilly-Floo^rs explanation 
tliat, owing to tlio Priiicu*® rnHpieiit nbsonrea at Calais, Im 9 attend- 
nnco at the Council had been iiitonnittcnt, and hb salary had 
ridlou into aro'ar. A tluuiMiud marks is a large sum, more tlian a 
Councillor’s s^ilnry for many years could Amount to. 
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of London, actually attended a Council. ^Vhether this l>o 
the case or no, it is certain that about this time we fin<l 
the Council deliberating about matters which closely con- 
cerned the Prince’s character, and coining to a conclusion 
highly favourable to him. He had been accused, it would 
seem, of keeping back moneys that he hud received for 
the payment of his soMiers. He had now .sent in two 
rolls of |»aper, giving piirticulars of his expenditure, and 
the Council accordingly «lirected the issue of letters 
under the Privy Seal which sliould set forth the true 
state of the case. A further order was made at the same 
sitting of the Council for the payment of a considerable 
sum of money on account of the wages of certain mcn- 
at-arm.s who were stationed under the Prince's command 
in Wales. Very similar entries, which it is needless to 
give, arc found under date October 21st. 

If, then, there was any disiigrecmcnt between the 
King and his eldest son, it must j)robably be referred to 
the earlier part of 1412. It is c;isy to make conjectures 
about the ciiuse, for indeed sevend c;ui6cs are |>ossiblc or 
even probable, but difficult to find roa.sons for preferring 
one conjecture to another. There may have been the 
ordinary jealousy that is found so often between the 
po8ses.sor and the heir of i>ower. The elder Henry’s 
capacity may liavc begun to fail him, as his health 
certainly failed, during the last years of his life. Dis- 
satisfaction on the side of the vigorous successor to the 
throne and suspicion on that of its enfeebled holder 
would naturally follow. And the young Henry may 
well have felt some personal annoyance at the tortuous 
policj’ which his father iicrsistcd in following in French 
affairs. TJ>o King matle a treaty with the King of 
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trance in Dcccmi'cr 1110. No sooner was it proclaimed 
tlian in the folloAvinj' March he hej^iii to ncj;otiatc witli 
tho J)uke of Thirj'iindy, and concluded a trtice with 
him ill May. In the following year an alliance, 
olVensive and defensive. w;ts iiukIo with the French 
Princes who were acting on hehulf of the then disabled 
lung ; and again, a month after this, another treaty was 
conclude.il with the Duke of Ihirgumly. The all'idi's of 
the Prince himself weix- one of the subjects dealt with in 
these iiegotiiitions. Henry the Foui-th was eager in the 
uxtienio to strengthen his position by a inatritnoniul 
allianco with a royal family of nndoubte«l title. It was 
now a daughter of the Frctich King, and now a daughter 
of tho Duke of lhu-gun»ly, who seemed to him a desirable 
briile for tho heir to hi.s crown ; and it is just possible 
that the young man, who was (piite capable of being 
rc.soluto in such matters, «li<l not wholly approve of tho 
•liplomacy by which his father sought to disimso of him 
in inan-iage. 

It is po.ssihlo that a curious story, previously referred 
to as hearing on tho question of Henry’s |)ossiblo rcsi- 
donee at Oxford, may liolong to this time of estrange- 
ment It was on a Now Year’s Day— the Now Year’s 
Day of 1111-12, if this conjecture bo correct — that the 
Prince, finding that his enemies had slandered him to 
lu8 father, eamo to Westminster Dressed, accord- 

ing to one voi-sion, in his old student’s gOAvii, with tho 
necillo and thread, still yearly presented to tho members 
of Eglcsfield’s foundation, stuck in its collar, lie advanced, 
leaving his attendants clustered round tho coal fire in 
tho middle of tho hall, to tho upper end where tho King 
sat with his iminedihte attendants. Saluting his father 
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he beg"6il for a j>riV;ito au<lie7ice> ami the King, who 
wa-s unu))le to walk, was carrie<l into anotlier room. 
Tlieii the Prince fell on his knees, ami ilniwing his 
ilaggor from its shcatli preseiiteil it to his father, am' 
begged him to plunge it into his heart if he tliouglit tha 
there could he fouml there any feelings but those o 
alfection and loyalty. The chronicler Otterbourne tells 
a somewhat similar story, but refois it to the June of 
this same year. 

Another cliarge that has been brought against Henry 
may be tnieed in the lirst place to John Stow, whoso 
Summanj of iht Chronicles of Enylitml was published in 
1570, and through him to liobert Fa by an, whose 
Chronicle was proUibly written early in the six toon th 
century. Stow unites : 

lie (the Prince) liveil somewhat imoleiiCly, inK<iiiiuch 
that while his father livc<l, being accompaiiie<i with pon^e of 
hirt young loids and getiileineii, he would wait in disguis^nl 
army for his own receivers an<l distress thetii of iheir money, 
and sotneliiucs at such enterprises both he an<l his com* 
patiions were sorely beaten ; and when Ids receivers made to 
hiiti their complaints how they were robbed in their coming 
to him, he would give them their discharge of so juuch 
money as they had lost, atul besides that they should not 
depart from him without great rewaixls for their trouble and 
vexation, especially they should be rcwanled that best had 
resisted him and his company, and of whom he had received 
the greatest and most strokes.*’ 

Of Fabyan it is only necessary to say that ho 
does not give any such details, but says generally 
that the King, before the death of his father, 
a))plied himself unto all vice and insolency, and 
drew unto him violent and wildlj^ disposed persons.” 
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Stow, therefore, it will be seen, improved \i|)on 
Fabyaii. Hecent writers have improved upon Stow 
by finding a cause for these lawless proceedings in 
Henry’s grinding poverty. Poverty was doubtless the 
prevailing condition of both father and son ; but the 
King was as liberal to his heir as his means permitted. 
The Prince had often, it is clear, money enough to 
ad vance his soldiers’ pay, for we hear of sums rojxiid 
him on this account The story may be dismissed as a 
fable, or, if it has any foundation at all, as the exagger- 
ated report of a youthful freak. 

A still more baseless invention is that the Prince and 
his wild companions indrrlgcd in various extravagant 
doings at his manor of Chcylesmorc, near Coventry, 
and that on one occasion ho and they were taken into 
custody by the Mayor of Coventry. The legend can- 
not, it seems, be traced beyond the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. 

The other charges against Henry’s character may be 
more conveniently considered in the no.xt chapter. 



CHAPTER V 


ACCESSION TO THE THRONE 

In Deccml>er 1413 the King, whose health had been 
failing for some years, was dangerously ill. He was then 
at his palace at Elthatn, and for a while, Rays Walsinghain, 
he seemed to bo dead. But he recovered, and kept 
Christmas with such festivity as he might. In the 
following March he was again attacked as he was pray- 
ing in the Confessoris ChajHjl at ‘Westminster Abbey. 
His attendants carried him into the Abbot’s house, 
where he shortly aftenvaixls expired. One of his 
biographers tells us that the dying man called his 
successor to Ins side and advised him to fear Ooil, to 
choose an honest confessor, to be diligent in his duty 
as a king, and to pay his (the speaker’s) debts. The 
speech has the appeaiunce of the appropriate orations 
which historians were accustomed to put into the mouth 
of their characters. If, as seems likely, the cause of 
death was apoplexy, it is probable that he never re- 
covered consciousness. 

The King died on March 20th. Parliament had 
been prorogued to the 24th of the month. It was 
ipso /ado di85olvc<1 by the duiuiso of the Crown ; but 
the prelates, peel's, and representatSPbs of tlio Commons 
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who U'mI liocii siinnnoiicd to it assoinbled in an informal 
manner, aiul for the first time in Englisli liistory, with- 
out waitin'^ for 1 lie soli nmiti(\s of coronation^ spontane- 
ously olVered homage to their new Sovereign, tliougli at 
the same time taking care to pieveiit thoir action from 
being afterwanls made into a precedent. 

The young Henry’s accession to the throne is said 
to have been the occasion of a sudden change which 
converted a reckless nml prolligiitc youth into a sober 
(lOil-f earing man. The contein|K>mry evidence for this 
assertion comes from two sources — Thomas ^Valsingham, 
ono of the long lino of writers who foraied the historical 
school of St. Alban's, and Thomas Klmham, who was 
then a monk of Canterbury and afterwards becamo ono 
of Henry’s chaplains. KImham writes : 

‘*Hc waft in the days of liis youth a diligent follower of 
idle practices, nmeh given to instruments of music, and one 
who, hioftiiig the roiiiR of nio<lc.'<ty, though zealously serving 
Mars, yet fired with the torches of Venus herself, and, in the 
intervals of his brave deeda as a soldier, wont to occupy 
himself with the <dhcr extravagances that attend the days 
of undisciplined youthJ’ 

And after treating of the death of the King he goes 
on to put a confession of sin into the mouth of the 
I'^rinco. Strong as are the expreasions, they are nothing 
more than what arc utterc^l day after day by worshippers 
whom neither the world nor their otvn conscience 
accuses of any heinous crime. Further on wo road : 

‘‘After he had sinml the <lny in wailing and groaning, so 
soon as the shades of night covered the earth, tlio M'ecping 
Prince, taking advanUige of the darkness, secretly visiteil a 
cerlaiu rccUiso of h(% life at Westminster ; nml laying bare 
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to lain the sccivt sius ol* lii.< wlioli* life, was in tin 

laver of true repeiitAnce, aiel r»‘ceivi!i ;4 tht» aiiti*hjto o\ 
absolution tlu* j>*ii.‘«<ui tliat he Ii.mI hi li^ro ^^va11o\v^•«K 

so put off tlie maiitlo of vice ;m«l retunic^i » . ntly ikIoiiuhI 
with the cloak of virtue. Thus a baiicu willow was than^eil 
into a fruitful olive, a Cocytus into an Kuphrutes, n 
into a Hippolytus, the left iiito the li^ht, l>y a happy 
rniracle.’^ 

Ilarclyng, Walsinghain, and Otterhourne all use lan- 
guage to the same cH'ect ; and finally we have the 
testimony of the Italian who wiote under tlu? pseu- 
donym of Titus He was not a con- 

tctnjiorary ; hut he seems to liave heeii in the service 
of I lumphrey of Gloucester, the King^s hrotlier, ainl 
some weight must he given to his words. TJiey arc, 
it will he seen, little more than another version, 
couched in less extravagtint language, of the chronicle 
of Blmhain, and run thus : 

“Wherefore he wils said by his father and hy the royal 
council to 1)0 o>*]>ccially dear to the said King, alt hough his 
gocnl rei>ort was tlninagcd hy cerUiin hlanie c;ist upon liim 
by M>iiie in this matter — in that he took great ple^u'^ure in 
iiiUHic, and followed in inuderatioii (mt4UocriUr) llic pleaj^urvb 
of love an<l war, aial other tlniig:^ which the licence of a 
foldiei'^s life is wont to jH^rniit, so long as hin father lived. 
. • . While King Henry was yet dying, rcllectiug that he 
W(id ulxait to come to the kiiig<loin, lie called \mUt him a 
priest, a monk of niosl virtuous life, and confessing to him 
his past errors, radically imielided his life and manners in 
such fashion that no occasion of wautouncss {t<ucivUc) was 
ever aftarwanls found in hiiii/' 

There is nothing said, it will bo observed, about loose 
and vicious companions whom the young King banished 
from his presenco as soon os lie folC the rosponsibilitios 
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of j>owcr. It is scjirccly conclusive, to show 

that the ofticers of his hnuschohl during the ilays when 
he stood next to tlic throne were persons of respectable 
cliaracter. The same might be said of other heirs- 
apparent who yet have been lunloubtcdly profligate. 
Tlic associates of a young prince’s private life arc not 
necessarily his chamberlain, the trea.surer of his Itovisc- 
hold, or other dignifie<l otKcials. Ihtt there is absolutely 
no evidence to show that Henry was accustomed to the 
society of vicious and disreputable companions. His 
intimacy with Oldcastle, of which we shall have 
ocoa.sion to speak hereafter, certainly could uot be so 
described. 

On the other han<l, wo cannot wholly disrogani the 
coritcmiwrary evidence (f»»r all other ha.s been loft out 
of the account) which attributes to him a certain laxity 
of life during the years that preceded his accession to 
the throne. Such a laxity is only too probable in a 
young prince. The temptations to which the young 
kinsmen of the nder arc cxpose«l, before they feel 
the re.s|>on8ibilities of power, are the weak point of the 
system of hereditary monarchy. It would have been 
scjirccly imlecd a miracle, but certainly a most un- 
common experience, if Henry had pus.sed through them 
altogether unscathed. Ihit the language in which the 
errors of his youth are dcscrihcd may ca.sily have been 
oxaggemted. Ami this exaggeration may have boon 
partly at least duo to Henry himself. Those who read 
the confessions and sclf-rcproachcs of John 
might easily believe him to have been gtiilty of excesses 
into whicli ho did not really fall. Henry had something 
of the same devout temper, and may, it is at least 
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probable, have used language about himself that leaves , 
a too unfavourable impression of his conduct. That her 
was no idler, wasting his time and strength in riotousj 
excess, but on the contrary a vigorous and energetic youth/ 
even precociously distinguished as a soldier and state.s- 
man, is abundantly clear. He was trusted by tlie King 
and the King’s counsellors; the nation which had 
watched his career for more than ten yeara welcomed 
his accession, not with the doubtfid ho]>e that would bo 
extended t-o a profligate promising reform, but with an 
onthusiasin of connilence un<l joy. Aiul yet he may have 
been conscious to himself of transgressions in the ])ast 
of whicli others took little or no acconnt, hut for which 


the feiwour of his reception by his pco]»le might have 
made him feel a keener reproach. With this wo may 
leave the subject 

The young King was crowned on April 10th, the 
Sunday before Easter, in the midst, as Walsingham 
tells us, of a gi*cat snowstomi, from which the people 
drew various auguries, favourable or unfavourable, of 
the cliaracter of the future reign. Meanwhile a now 
Parliament had boon summoned to meet on May 15th. 
The Commons presGnte<l a number of petitions to 
the King, praying for tlie removal of grievances. It 
is impossible to judge of the justice or injustice i)f 
these complaints, and of the King’s attittnlo with regard 
to them ; but it is abundantly clear that ho hud a will 
of his own, and a dormite determination to maintain his 


prerogative. Certain malpractices in the ecclesiastical 
courts wore, ho promised, to be corrected : if the bishops 
failed in their duty ho would act himself. But a request 
that the knights and burgesses summoned to Parliameoi 
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mij^ht be allowoil tlicii* oxj>onseiS inet with tlic guanlecl 
answer that it .shouhl be ilono if a precedent couhl l»c 
foaiul. To a petition for un extensive process of ilis- 
foresting it was replic<l that such as liad just complaints 
against t)ic charters of the forests should he heard. 
Requests for the mitigation of the law of deo<land • 
and for a concession of certain freedoms in trade were 
refuscil. 

Henry’s generosity of teinpor» or at lexst Ids ccnirt- 
dence in his ]>osition, a frame of mind which often 
leads to the s:tme course of action, nas shown by his 
treatment of tho.so whom a incaiior or weaker prince 
might have rcgurilc<I as rivals or enemies. The young 
F^irl ui March, who was still reirardcJ by some as the 
rightful heir to the crown, was released from imprison' 
ment to which the suspicious fears of the dccca.se<l King 
ha<I condemned him. Henry had been theguanliun of tin* 
young man’s estates, and seems to have ilischurged the 
trust with titlelity. Tlio ICjirl nq>ai<l him with affection, 
and, as will ho seen, >vhon a critical occasion came, with 
loyalty. 

I A neither here<Utary enemy w;is trciitod in the sumo 
Lenoion.s fashion. The heir of the Percies, son of the 
jlotspur who fell on the field of Shrowshury, had liccn 
carried by his grandfather into Scotland. Henry, in tho 
second year of his reign, restored him to his title and 
estates. 

Finally, what may ho called a reparation was mudo 

' Tho requoat seems roasonahlo enough— vi;c., that no boat or 
barge tmrolliiig on a river, out of which a |>orson might accidontally 
fall aud 60 bo drowoed, should bo taken as a demand, ue* for- 
feited to the lord of the manor or tbo Crown as being a cause or 
instnimeiit of death. 
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to the memory of the prince whom Henry's father had 
dispossessed. Kichanl had been bnrie<l almost secretly 
kt Langley, in the Church of the l^rcaching Friai's. His 
body was now removed to London, anti buried in loyal 
style in the Abbey of Westminster ; “ not/’ says Wal- 
singham, ^‘without great expense on the part of the 
King, who now confessed that he owed him the same 
respect that he did to his own natural father.” At the 
same time the King provitlcd that ‘‘four tapci's should 
bum day and night alK>ut his grave wlulc the world 
endureth;” once a week a dWitje was to be chantc<l, and 
on the next day a rctiuicm. After a mass a distribution 
was to be made of eleven shillings and cightpenee; while 
on the tAiH^ or anniversary of death, ;is much as twenty 
pounds was to be given away. 

Thus reconciled to the enemies, living or dead, of his 
house, Henry could address himself with good conscience 
and hoiHj to the work of his life. 
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TIIR FIIESCII CIIOWN 

A FAMOUS Bcciio in llenrtj the Fifth represents two 
Englisli pielfttos consulting together how they may best 
put aside the imminent demand of the Commons for a 
secularisation of a great jwrt of the Church revenues. 
)Thc clergy were to he strip|>cd of what would maintain 
fifteen carls, fifteen hundred knights, and six thousand 
or more cs([uircs, besides lazar houscs and poor-houses, 
and still have a “ thousand pounds by the year” for the 
colTcns of tho King. Such a spoliation wtuild not only 
“ <lrink dccji,” as the Bishop of Ely leiys, hut, as his 
hrother of Canterbury replies, “drink tho cup and all.” 
Tho King's new-born piety would not bo a sulficiont pro- 
tection against this danger. Nor would it bo averted 
even by tho offer of a greater sum by way of contribution 
than tho clergy had over oficred to any one of his pre- 
dcec-ssors. A more potent help would be found in the 
suggestion, 

“Of bis tnie titles U> some certain dukiHluins ; 

And, generally, to the crown and scat of Fiance, 
Borived from Edwanl, bis gn‘nt-gruiulfutbcr." 

Wo are not called u|H>n to discuss the historical 
foundation for this story. Tho ehronielors of tho six- 
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tcenth century probably put something of the feelings 
which were dominant in their own times into their 
narratives of the earlier ago. But tlio movomont which 
culminated in the action of Henry the Eighth was then 
beginning. The wcidtli of the Chxirch was certainly 
overgrown and often ill aj)plied. Cupidity it wa.s sure to 
excite ; hut wi.se and honoumble statesmen also regarded 
it with duslikc as an intluence adverse to the national 
prosperity. But to suppose that the ecclesiastical 
authorities could stiHe these feelings l>y forcing, so to 
speak, upon the nation a war to which it was averse 
or even indifferent is to contradict all the analogies of 
history. 

It would be cquallj' erroneous to suppose that Henry 
himself was driven to embark in war by a feeling of the 
insecurity of his {losition, and by the desire to conceal by 
the glory of his military achievements the weakness of 
his title to the throne. Still it is tnio that the claim to 
the French crown was the heritage of the Plantagencts, 
and tliat Henry was coin])ello<l to assort it if ho would 
kIiow himself the authentic representative of the second 
Henry and the third Edwanl. 

For some time after William of Normandy scizc<l the 
English throne the relations of the King of England to 
the King of France — it might l>o more correct to say, the 
king who rcignc<l at Paris — were those of an over-power- 
ful vassal to a weak suzerain. When Henry the Second 
actually nilc<l over a larger part of Franco than the 
prince who wa3 nominally its sovereign, this reversal of 
the ordinary state of things, accunling to which the lord 
was the superior, the vassal the inferior, was complete. 
But the tendency of things waste strengthen the central 
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power at Paris, ainl to weaken tlio great feudatories. 
Tliu Knglish kings could not retain a jiernianent hold 
on their continental possessions. In the course of the 
forty -three yc;irs’ reign of Philip Augustus the vast 
French territory held l»y Henry the Second was re- 
duced to the jirovinccs of Gascony and Guienno, from 
more than a half to less than a tenth of the whole 
country. 

Without following in «letail the events of the next 
hundred yeai-s, we may say that their tendency was to 
separate the two countrie-s more and more completely, 
and to prepare the way for the change in their relations 
which may he held to date from the year 1327. In that 
year tlio last of the three sons of Philip the Fair died child- 
less. ^>xl ward the Thinl of Kngland, os the son of Philip’s 
<laughter Isabella, put forward a claim to the succession 
as ng:nnst Philip of Valois, who, as descended from a 
common gramlfather, Philip the Ilanly, wn.s his first 
cousin.’ This claim ho attempted to enforce by the inva- 
sion wliicli begun with the hrilliant victories of Crccy and 
Poictiers, and rojiched a certain measure of success in 
tlic Treaty of llretigny (13G0).^ But before many years 
hud passed, all but Calais was lost to Kngland ; and when 
Henry the Fifth rcsolvcil to recover what he claimed as 
the iuhoritauco of his predecessors, ho had to begin, it 
may bo said, the work of conf|uost over again. 

Allies, however, ho had whose assistance lie was to 

‘ Kiiwanls claim had to encounter the iHfRcnUy that, according 
to itn argument, the Krench crown could not U> a female (for 
in that eaxo it would have gone to Joan, Queen of Navarro, the 
daughter of ix>uia tho Tenth, Charles's eldest brother), hut could 
[>ass throwjh a femnlc*^that is, through his mother iMbclIa to 
himsolf. 
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find very useful. The dynasty of I)e Montfort had been 
established in possession of (he <]ukedoin of hntauny 
in a gre^^t measure by Knglish hclj>» an<l thoiigli the 
relations between the two countries had not been invari- 
ably friendly since that time, the sense of this obligation, 
an<l, still more powerfully, a jealous fear of the Fronch 
king, inclined llritunny to the English ulliunce. 

The Dukes of Burguiuly, llmugh they had no 
such motives of gz*aiitude towards England, felt a far 
stronger hostility towards Fnince. The feud between 
the rival factions whicli went by the names of Burgun- 
dutTis and Armugnacs had now been raging for scvcntl 
yeai*s ; and tljough the attitinlc of the liurgtnidians 
varied — at the great struggle of Agincoui't they were 
allies, though lukewarm and even doubtful allies, of the 
French — they ultimately ranked themselves decidedly 
on Uenr^'^s sitlc. 

In 1414, then, Henrj' fonnally demande<l, as the heir 
of Isabella, mother of liis great-grandfather Edward, the 
crown of France- This claim the French princes wholly 
refused to consider- Henry then modemtod his demands 
so far, at least, as to allow Charles to remain in nomiind 
possession of his kingdom ; but they were still conccivetl 
on a scale such os to render their acceptance impo.ssible- 
Franco was to cede to England, no longer as a feudal 
superior making a grant to a v^issal, but in full 
Bovereignty, the provinces of Normandy, Maine, and 
Anjou, together with all that was comprised in the ancient 
duchy of Aquitaine- Half, too, of Provence was claimed, 
and the arrears of the ransom of King dohn, amount- 
ing to twelve hundred thousand crowns, wore also to 
be paid- Finally, the French king was to give his 
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youngest iliiughter, Kutharine, in marriage to Iloniy, 
with a portion of two million crowns.* 

The French Ministers offerotl, in answer, to yieUl the 
duchy of Ai|uitnine, comprising the provinces of Anjou, 
(lascony, Ouienne, ami I'oitou, and to give the hand of the 
I’l'inccss Katharine with a dowry of si.v hundred thousand 
crowns, more, it was urged, than any daughter of France 
had over licfore received on tlie occasion of her marriage. 

I The.se ofl'ei-s were refused. On September 17th 
(1411) writs were issued calling together a new Parlia- 
ment to tueet on November I9tli at Westminster. Tlio 
King was pre-sonb but what wo should cull the Koyal 
Sjicecli wiis tlelivercd by Henry Beaufort, Bishop of 
Winche.ster ami lionl Chancellor. In this tho speaker 
declared, not only that tho King was resolved to govern 
lu.s realm wisely, but that be would proscctito even to 
death his claim to the rightftil inheritance, so long 
withhold from him and his prerlcccssoi-s, of tho crown 
of Fmiice. That ho might do this with success, tho 
Coinmuiis were exhorted to grant a liberal subsidy. 
They voted, with tho assent of tho peers and tho 
clergy, two tenths and two-fiftoonths.* 

’ T)io donmnd iti money nmountcil id nil to inoro ilinn a million 
pounds in tho curroncy of tho time. It should bo multi plicil by 
flflocn to coavert it into present value. The sum would have been 
considered lar^o, had it not been dwarfed by tho enormous raDsom 
exacted from Franco ^vithin the last few years. 

^ Tlicso wore taxes on cajutal, tho tenth l»cing payable in towni 
tho fifteenth in tho country. But the sum actually loviod vras not 
tho Hteml tenth or fifteenth of tho pro]icrty taxed. Bunlonsomo 
as tho imi^osU certainly were, these payments would havo i^a&sed all 
endurance. From before tho middlo of the fourteenth century theso 
taxes hod been commuted for fixed sums. So much was loviod from 
each township or manor. 
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The scrupulous side of Henry’s character, which seems 
to have been not less develuped than what may he 
described as the ambitious si«Ie, M'ould not be satisfied 
without another attempt at negotiation. His uncle, 
the Earl of Doi-set, afterwards Duke of Exeter, uc- 
companie<l by the liishops of Durliam and Norwich, 
and a retinuo so splendidly equipped as to excite 
the astonishment of the French, visitcil Paris witli 
a new ofl'er. Normandy ami Maine were no longer 
to be claimed ; the dowry of tlic Princess wits to be 
reduced from two to one million crowns ; but tlie duchy 
of Aquitaine and a j>ortion of Provence were still 
deinaiidetb The Frcncli Ministers declined to yield 
iu the matter of the territory, Imt were willing to 
raise their ofler of a dowry from six to eight Inindrcd 
thousand crowns. These temis were, of course, un- 
acceptable, and the ambassadoi*s returned to England. 

One more effort for peace was made, and this time 
the overture came from Franco. It may be conveniently 
incntionoil in this place, thougli it was not made till the 
prepurutionH for war were considerably a<lvanced, and 
indee<l was called forth by the alarming report of the 
licet and army which tho English king was mustering that 
had been carric<l across tho Channel. 

On the 29th of Juno tho King, being present in a 
council held at Winchester, granted seven safe-conducts to 
tho ambassadors of *‘our adversary of Franco [for so, iu 
view of Ills own claim, he now styles tho French king] 
about to come into the realm on account of certain 
matters manifestly concerning the honour of God and 
tho staying of tho shedding of human blood.” The 
principal ambassador was Thomas, Archbishop of Bruges. 
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Another high ecclesiastic, three nobles, uiiil two lawyers 
accompanied him. The mission was on a splendid scale, 
for the united retinues numbered three hundre*! and 
fifty. Henry received them at Winchester. 

The Archbishop of IJmgcs set forth his mission in 
a long ami elotjnent oration. After a preliminary 
dissuasion of war ami pr.iise of [leace, he proceeded to 
oiler terms : Linioge.s and its dependencies were to be 
ceded to the English crown, and another Imndrcd 
thou&ind crowns to be abided to the Princess's dowry. 

On the (luc-stion of money a compromise bad been 
nearly reached. The English demand had been re- 
duced to a million crowns, anti the Erench ofTer raised to 
nine hundred thousaml. As to territory, the dilTcrciico 
wjis ho])elcssly witlc. Eimogc.s and its depcmleiicics 
was a poor countr}-, which it would not he worth while 
to accept. Tho Archhisho]) of Canterbury, the ac- 
comi»lishcd Chicheloy, was spokesman for tho King, 
die made no mention <tf dowry, but dcclarctl that if 
the French king wotild not give with his daughter 
A(|uiUtinc, Anjou, and all that had over appertained to 
iho ancestors of tho King of England, tho said King 
would in nowise “retire his army nor brwik his jour- 
ney, but would with all diligence enter into Fnince, and 
destroy tho iwoplo, waste tho country, and subvert tho 
towns with blood, sword, and fire, and never cease till 
ho had recovered his ancient right and lawful |)atri- 
mony.” When Chicheloy sat down, tho King stood 
jip and declared his assent to what ho had said, and 
promised on the word of a prince to perform it to the 
uttermost. 

It ^ras evident that he was bent on war. Tho conces- 
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sions made \>y his own ambassadors had lieen taken back, 
and the conditions now deniaiuicd uinountc<i to notliing 
less than a pai-tition of France. At the bejjinning of 
the negotiations these had been j)Ut forward, in a not 
uncommon hasliion of iliploinaey, as u iiiaxitnuni from 
which it might be convenient to make largo deihictioiis ; 
as an ulii/ruUurtty delivered by a sovereign wliosc army 
was almost ready to sail, they ineatit nothing less than 
war. 

And so the Archbishop of Bruges took them. Cast- 
ing aside diplomatic forms, he broke fortli into an angry 
dcmuiciation of English arrogance ami iiiju.slicc, and 
warned the King of the danger into wliich lie mms 
ninning. Finally, he demanded a safe comluct to return ; 
a mere foim of speech^ ns such a safe-conduct was included 
in that already given to him ami his colleagues. 

English chroniclers call him a proud and pre- 
sumptuous prolate/* yet his anger w;us nothing but 
natural. Henry did not resent it, though he did not 
retreat otic whit from his jiositlon. Tlie s;ife-coiuluct he 
granted, and then uddc^l (I quote the speech as it is 
given by Ilollingshead): 


“ I little e/ituem your French bnis5, and leiss >-et by your 
jK>wcr ami strength ; I know |K»rfectly my right to iny reign 
which you usurp ; and except you deny the apjiarcnt truth, 
60 do yourselves also ; if you neither do nor will know it, 
yet Qo<l and the world knoweth it. Thu i)ower of your 
master you see, but iny puissance ye have not yet tasted. 
If he have loving subjects, I am (1 thank Ooil) not unstored 
of the satiic ; and I eay this unto you, that l>efore one year 
pass, I tmst to make the higliest crown of your country to 
stoop, and the proudest mitre to have his huiniliatiou. In 
the meantime tell this to the usurper your master, that 
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within three months I will enter into France^ ns into mine 
own true iiml lawful |wlriniony, a]i]Huntiiig to acquire the 
suiiie, luit with hray of wohIj^ witli cIlhhIs of moil and dint 
of ^\vonl, hy the aid of {»o*l, in wliuin is niy wln>le trust and 
coiilidcnce. Further matter at this pr\*sent I impart not 
uutr) yt)U, saving that with warmnt you iniiy dojwirt wifely and 
snrely into your own country, where I triut sooner to visit 
you than you shall have cause to hid me ivelcoine/’ 

Wo can hardly suppose that wo have hero Henry’s 
very words. The speech has a certain rhetorical, 
antithetical cast that inclines us to altrilmlo it to tho 
pen of a chronicler who, wo may conjecture further, 
was writing in Latin. Ihtt it probahly represents tho 
substance of the King's reply with suflicient accuracy. 

Nothing more in tho way of negotiation could bo 
done. It only remained to press forwanl tho prepara- 
tions for War. 
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J-UtrAUATIONS FOR WAIt 

Henry's |)rei>aratlons were begun, as many 1r*1iovo, > ory 
soon after his accession to the throne, aiul were not 
discontinued <laring negotiations wJiich can scarcely 
have been intctuled to succeed. His situation was, on 
the whole, favourable for his undcrUiking. He had no 
reason to dread a hostile ^livci'sioii by way of Scotland. 
The Scottish king had been for many years a prisoner 
in England, and though the chronic disturbances of the 
Boi*der did not cease, he was an cfTectual pledge fur tho 
good behaviour of his subjects, who, if they wished to 
indulge their hcrcalitary enmity to England, had to take 
service with the French king. The Welsh insurrection 
bad long ceased to be dangerous, but it had not been 
yet suppressed, and it might become troublesome again 
when tho royal forces wore employed elso where. Henry 
did not forgot this contingency. From previous am- 
nesties ofierod to tho rebels tho name of the ringleader, 
Owen GIcndowcr, had been omitted. ^ Henry now in- 
cluded him in his proposition. Ho commissioned bis 
« faithful connsollor, Gilbert Talbot, to treat with Owen 
Glcndowor of Wales,” and promised td receive the said 
Owen and others our rebels of Wales” to bis favour 
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if they woiil.l only apply for it. This inanUate to 
Gilbert Talbot bears date July r>th, and was issued from 
Porchester Castle. At home there was at least a better 
prospect of harmony and union than had existed for 
many years. The Lollanls indeed still gave some 
trouble, but their favour with the peojdo was not wliat 
It had been. The war .spirit which Inwl seized the nation 
did not sillier it to think of the grievances which had 
seemed so urgent an-l of the hopes of reform which had 
been so attractive a few yearn before. As for the dynastic 
enemies who in the next generation were to overthrow 
the house of Lancaster, they were still feeble. Tlio 
prince on whoso claims they rclieil was iwrsonally at- 
tached to llenr)', and the ease with which the conspiracy 
of Southampton was crushed shows that at this time 
they were not really formiilable. 

Henry had no accumulated wealth to fall back upon 
when he .set himself to the task of providing for the many 
necessities of the campaign which he meditateil. On 
tlie contrary, ho had found on his accession the public 
treasury empty ami oven embarrassed with debt But 
his subjects were heartily with him in his purpose, and 
they came forwanl with liberal subsidies. The first 
Porliamcnt of his reign had continue<l to him the grant 
of a tax on stoneware, of tonnage and poundage which 
they had made to his father, and that which met in 
November 1414 had, as wo have soon, been not loss 
generous. 

Henry, on his part, was raising money in ovoi'y 
possible way. Wo find, for instance, a bond given to 
Paul Milan, a merchant from Lucca, for a loan of two 
hundred marks, and a debt ^ £478 18s. 8d. for cloth of 
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goM aiul other merchandise suj)j)lieil l)y the same PauJ, 
the debt being secured on tlic tolls of coast from the 
ports of Southampton and Sandwich. Certain merchants 
of Venice, again, were given security for the iepaj*ment 
of a loan of a thousand marks on the customs of the 
j>ort of Lornlon. These were ordinary transactions. Wc 
am hardly say tlie s;mie for the i)lcdging of the crown 
called the Crown Henry to the Duke of Clarence as 
security for the pay due to him and his men. It 
was to be redeemed before Januar}' 1st, 141G; should 
this not be <lonc, the said Duke would he free to deal 
with it after his plciisure. Next we find a certain 
great tabernacle, once belonging to tlie Duke of llur- 
gundy, of silver gilt, an<l garnished with twenty- two 
sapphires and one hundred and thirty - seven pearls, 
pledged to various pci'sons, among whom arc the Dean 
and Chapter of Kxeter, for the repayment of a loan of 
eight hundrc<l and sixty marks; while some Norfolk 
creditors have a great circlet of gold pledged to 
them in consideration of a loan of a thousand marks. 
It will be remembered that Devonshire and Norfolk were 
at this time among the richest, if not actually the richc.st, 
counties in England. 

Henry, it is clear, spared no expense in making his 
army as numerous and effective possible. In that 
wonderful collection of public documents known as 
KymePs wc find the contracts into which ho 

enteral for the payment and maintenance of this force. 
It will be interesting to give Dr. Liugard^s careful sum- 
mary of their contents. 

“ 1. Contracts were made hy the Privy Seal with clifTercnt 
lonU and gentlemen, who bouncL themselves to serve with a 
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certain number of men for n year from the day on which 
they were first inuatercU. 2. The pay of a duke was to be 
13s. 4d. per (lay; an earl, Os. 8d. ; a baron or banneret, 
3s. 4<1. ; a knij-ht, 2s. ; an es<iuire, la. ; an archer, 6d. 3. 

Tlie i>ay, or security for its nniomit, was to be delivered by 
the treasurer a quarter of a year in adrniicc; and if the money 
was not actually jviid at the iM-tpnninf; of the fourth <iuartcr, 
the en»a>;emcut was to be at an end. As an additional 
remuiu-ratioii, each coiilnwtor received the ‘ usual regard ’ or 
dtmeeur of UiO marks fijr everj- thirty men-at-anus. 4. A duke 
was to have fifty hurse-s ; an earl, twenty-four ; a baron or 
banneret, sixteen : a knight, six ; an es4juiro, four; an archer, 
one. The horses were to l>c furnished by the contractor, the 
oqiiipment by the King. 6. All prisoners were to belong to 
the captor ; but if they were kings, the sons of kings, or olTicers 
high in command Waring cominiBsions from kings, they were 
to belong to the Crown, on {tayincnt of a reasonable recom- 
pense to the captoiv. 6. Tlie booty taken was to be divided 
into thn-e parts. Two remained to the men; the thinl was 
again divided into three parks, of which the lauler took two 
and left the third to the King." 

Thc.so urrangemonts strike us as being as liberal as 
they arc business like. Henry, it is clear, would not 
run the risk of failure by starving his great expedition, 
or by neglecting to enlist on his side the interests of his 
troopa 

In another important matter, little regarded or 
wholly disregarded before his time, ho showed his re- 
markable capacity for military command. This was the 
medical service of the army. Generals, of course, had 
often taken their physicians with them into the field. 
Wo have, for instance, the diaries, with notes of sjTnp- 
toms and treatment, of the physicians who attended 
Alexander the Groat. But now, for the first time, at 
least in English history, we find a coiumaiulor-in-chiof 
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making regular provision for the medical and surgical 
treatment of his sick an<l woiinde<l. Early in the year 
(the indentures bear date April 29th, 1115) tlie King 
had agreements drawn up with his physician Nicliolas 
Cohiet and his surgeon Tlioinas Morstede. Each was 
to have the daily pay of twelve pence, and to have a 
guard of three ai olid's, each archer receiving the daily 
pay of sixpence. 

Wo do not hear of Nicholas Colnct being furnished 
with any assistance. Anything like hospital treatment 
of disease was probably impossible in a cainjniign of 
those days ; and a staff of physicians could hardly 
have had any proper facilities for using whatever 
knowledge they may have possessed. On the other 
hand, Thom^is Morstede, the surgeon, Wiis accoinpunied 
by a considerable establishment When a wound had 
been reccivc<l, life couhl often bo saved, or efiiciency 
preserved, by immediate surgical treatment. '1 lie 
surgeon-general, as we may call him, was accordingly 
directed to take with him twelve of his own craft 
Each of the twelve was to receive the daily pay of an 
archer ; and in addition to the daily twelve ponce, a 
quarterly allowance of a hundred marks was assigned 
to each of the two chief medical officers. 

Nearly a month later Morstede presented a petition 
to the King praying for a sum of money for the 
purchase of such things as were necessary for his office, 
and also that all persons cngugc^l in the surgical service 
of the army should bo directed to act under his instruc- 
tions, and should receive such wages as ho should 
appoint A third request was for a transjiort- service, 
modestly limited to a chariot and two waggons. Mor- 
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stcdo w ished also to know wliat wages lie was to receive, 
and how many attcmlnnUs were to he allowed him. 
The King's reply granted the chariot and waggons for 
the ambulance service and twelve assistants ; hut it is 
not clear that these twelve were the same surgeons whom 
Moi-stc<le had Ix'en originally directed to take with him. 

Sixpence a day could not have been a very attractive 
remuneration. Acconlingly wo arc not surprised to 
find Morstodc afterwanls applying to the King for jx)wer 
to press, “us well within ns without fnincluso birth, 
persons of his cnift such as he should choose to accom- 
pany him.” In the following year, that it may not he 
nccoiwary to return to the subject, tho King issued n 
writ to Morstedo and William Ihcowanline, his colleague, 
to tliis cfFcct : 

“ Know ye that, wo have appointed to you, conjointly and 
severally, surj;eon!< and idher worknictj, to take and pn>vidc 
without <lelny for the making of certain in.'-tiuiuenl.s ncces- 
Barj- and fitting for your mystery, such a-s may Ik- jvijuitvil 
for our present cain|vngu l>cyond the sojl” 

Tlie army, raised and c«iuippc«l with such care and 
forethought, iiumhored, it is said, six thousand inen-nt- 
arms and twcnty-fotir thottsaml archers. Cannons as 
efrcctivo as tho manufacturing skill of that day could 
produce, and other engines of wnr had been procured, 
So effective and so well prepared an army had never 
before boon collected in Kngland for service abroad. 
A splondifl relic of the expedition rctnatn.s to this day 
in tho Rcconl Oflice. On July 20th a roll was prepared 
in which should bo written tho names of all who wore 
to sot forth with tho King. U is still to bo seen, a 
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splendid cxiimplc of the caligniphv of a time when that 
art was approaching its pei'fcction. 

Tlie anny was on the ]>uint of embarking, Heniy 
himself having come to Southampton to superintend the 
operation, when everything wus delayed by the <Iis- 
CDVcry of a conspiracy which had for its object notliing 
less than a change of dynasty. 

lU ringlea<ler was Kichaitl Plantagenet, E;irl of 
Cambridge, second son of Kdinuml of Langley, Duke of 
York. He had rec6ivc<l his title from Henry, but he 
scorns to have conceived the hope of a<lvancing his 
fortunes more effectively by sup]>orting the elder branch 
of the Pluntagcuets. ‘‘ He intended,” says the record of 
his trial, “ to kill the usurper Henry of I-.anc;istcr, and 
to set the Earl o! March ui>on the throne.” He liail 
inanicil Anne, the EuiTs sister, and in the event of the 
Earl dying without issue, as actually happened luiie 
years later, his own son Richard would bo heir to the 
throne.' This conspiracty, therefore, was a premature 
attempt to assert the claims which were aftcrwunls 
a<lvanccd for the house of York, wliosc head at this 
time was the conspi rater's elder brother. The Earl luul 
also, it is said, what may be called a second string to 
Ids bow in a person supposed to be Richard the Sccoinl, 
escaped from tho Tower. This pretender, Thomas of 
Tntmpyngton, was then in ScotluncL With the Earl of 
Cambridge wore associated Sir Thomas Grey of Heton, 
in Korthuml>orlund, who was probably the intermediary 
of the King's enemies on both sides of the Scotch border, 
and Lord Scropo of Mersliam, neidiow of tho Arch- 

' Thh lUcbard was tlic Duke of York who was killoil after the 
battle of Wakefield, and whose son was Edward the Fourth. 

K 
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bishop of York whom Henry the Fourth had cxecutcil. 
Scro[io was the Klnji’s intimate comjwnion. 

The plan of the conspiracy was to conduct the Earl 
of March to the Welsh Imnler ond then proclaim him 
king. Henrj' Perc)’, who had not yet returned from 
Scotland, and some Scotch lords were to create a diver- 
sion in the north. 

The King actwl with his accustomed vigour. The 
conspiiators were at once put uiK)n their trial and found 
guilty. They were too dangerous to he spared. It 
would bo imi)ossible to carry on the war with vigour if 
the enemic.s of the dyniisty were to be allowed to plot 
against it at home. But Henry, though ho was stem, 
was not cniel. The guilty persons were executed, but 
without the indignities that usually accompanied the 
punishment of treason. The friendly relation l>etwoon 
the Karl of March and the King was not disUwbed by 
this nish attempt The story that the Karl encouraged 
the conspirators and then betrayed them, may be safely 
disregarded. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE INVASION OF FUANCE 

Henhy set sail from Southamptou on August IHh. 
11 is ix>mt of attack was HarHcur, in tho estuary of the 
Seine, now a decayed village, hut then reckoned to he 
the first se;i|>ort of NorniHn<ly. This imporUinco was 
one reason for attacking it ; another yviis the activity 
shown by its sailors in capturing English shipping. 
The fleet of transports was necessarily large, fourteen 
or sixteen hundred vessels in all ; it seems to have 
accomplished the voyage in safety, though, ;i3 the 
diseiiihurkation of the troops did not begin till tho 
night of August 1 4th, it may have encountered rough 
weather, and some stores were certainly spoiled by the 
sea. 

Henry’s first care was to issue strict ordoi's for the 
good behaviour of his army. iUl property of the Church 
was to be held sacred, and no violence to be done to 
any clerical person ; women were not to be injured. 
Tho penalty of death was to bo inflicted on all offenders. 

He had effected liis Landing, which it would have been 
easy to oppose, %vithout molestation. N.or did ho meet 
with any hindrance when, four days afterwards, tho dis- 
embarkation of his men and stores completed, ho marched 
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to llarfleur an*! inve.st<;<l tlie town. This occupied both 
banks of the river Lezanlc, a tributary of the Seine. 
Tlic entrance to the harbour was defcniK'<l by a chain 
drawn across from two towers which tlankcd cither end 
of tlic walls. The defences of the town were strong, and 
each of the three gates w;us defcndctl by an outwork. 
The garrison consisted of four humlrcil mcn-at-anns, 
who with their attendants may have made up a force 
of between two and three thousand men. It was rein- 
forced, before the investment of the town was made 
complete, by a body of troops under the Lonl of (Jau- 
court, who immediately assumol tlio chief command. 
Henry sent a herald to demand the siirrender of the 
town. It was consistent with the position which ho 
claimcil, that of n sovereign demanding his rightful 
inhoritanco, that ho threatened the inhabitants with 
death if they refused obedience to the lawful Dtjkoof 
Normandy. 

A regular siege was then commenced. 'ITcnchcs 
wore pushed up to tho town, and when tho batteries 
wore finished a cannonade wjis opened. Henry liad 
some heavy field-pieces ami a certain number of artillcry- 
inon and engineers, though these, of course, did not bear 
anything Uko tho modem proportion to tho whole force 
of tho amiy. Tho <Iofcnco Avas obstinate. Tho besieged 
repaired tho damage caused by tho cannonade almost as 
fast ns it was done, and successfully cotmtomuned tho 
English mines. They inflicted no little loss on their 
assailants by tho miB.silcs which they discharged from 
the walls, and even made some sallies with success. 
Meanwhile tho English army was sufToring greatly. No 
small |>nrt of tho stores brought from England had 
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bcoji damaged in tlic passage acrosw the Channel, and 
supplies from the country ciudtl <»nly he obtained by 
sending out large IkxIics of men. It was not long before 
disease began to show itself in the camp. Bad and 
scanty food, and the wetness of the weather, which seems 
to liave been constantly unfavourable throughout tho 
campaign, caused an epidcinic of dysentery. As many 
as two thousand men are Haul to have j)erishcd of this 
disease. Among them was the Bishop of Norwich — who, 
churchman us he was, seems to have been a tnisted and 
efficient counsellor In military matters — and many nobles 
and knights. 

Henry did not fail to perceive tho gravity of the 
situation, and determined to risk an assault This was 
to be delivered at dawn, after a cannonade had been 
kept up during tho night But before morning came, 
the commander of the gamson sent an envoy to tho 
King, bearing the ofTer to capitulate unless tho town 
should be relicvc<l by tho King of France within three 
days. It was now the 19th of September, and the siege 
hud lasted exactly thirty days. No help arrived M'ithin 
the stiptilated time; iiidoc<l tho French king and bis 
counsellors had at once informc<l the inhabitants that 
their army was not ready to act. On Sunday the 22nd, 
the Lonl of Gaucourt, accompanied by a number of tho 
chief inhabitants of Harileur, made a formal surrender 
of tho keys to tho English king. Henry received 
his visitors in a magnificent tent which had been 
raised for the purpose on a hill fronting tho town. 
Evcrj'thing was arranged to suit tho royal state which it 
was a point of princijdc with him to assume. Sir Robert 
Umfraville stood on his right hand holding a spear, on tho 
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jmint of which was the crownetl lielroct which it was his 
custom to wear, and which denoted tliat the King was 
seeking to recover his own by arms. Tlie English nobles 
stood in ranks on either sida The ceremony over, the 
Governor and his company were royally feasted, and on 
the next daj' Henry entered the town. 

It was characteristic of the devout tem|)cr of the man 
that his first thought was for his religious duties. Ho 
dismounted on reaching the gate, had his shoes and 
beaver removed, and walked barefooted to the church of 
St. Martin, where he offered up a thanksgiving for his 
8UCCCS.S. This piety, however, did not prevent him from 
pushing to the extreme his use of n cont|ucror's rights. 
The nobles and men-at-arms were 8tripi)cd of their 
armour ami .sent away, “ clothed in their jackets only,” 
after giving a promise on oath to surrender themselves 
prisoner at Calais on the ]yiartinma.s following (Novem- 
ber 11th). This, perhap.s, was no more than defeated 
combatants might have expected. But the treatment of 
the inhabitants seems to have been harsh. They wore 
compelled to ransom their lives with all that they 
possessed, and then, with their wives and children, wore 
driven out of the town. To each was given a miserable 
pittance of five sous, and they were permitted to take 
with them a part of their clothing. “ It was pitiful,” 
says Monstrelet, writing apparently from the report of 
an oyc-witnc8.s “to see and hear the sorrow of these 
poor people, thus driven away from their dwellings and 
proiierty.” 

Harfleur was undoubtedly a great prize. The actual 
amount of booty taken in the town was largo, and the 
harbour was the most important in Western Normandy. 
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The loss of it, too, was deeply galling to the French king, 
who made it the ground of an urgent stimraons to his 
nobles that for want of succour his gallant and loyal 
subjects of Harflcur had been forced to sv^rrender. But 
the capture of a single totsii, however important and 
wealthy, was not an ailequate result of an expedition 
which had aimed at nothing less than the conquest of 
France. It became a pressing question what was to bo 
done. The first expedient tried, if we may so speak, 
was to send a challenge to the Dauphin, oflering to 
submit the decision of the claim to the throne of i ranee 
to the issue of a single combat. Henry was too good a 
soldier not to know that his antagonists were not likely 
to give him so e4isy a way of escaping from a perilous 
position, and could not have been disappointed when no 
answ'er was sent to his message* The safest course 
woidd now have been to return at once ; and this seems 
to have been pressed upon the King by the majority of 
his counsellors. But this pnidcnt advice did not approve 
itself to Henry's adventurous temper. He was deter- 
niiued to show that, at least, he was not afraid of the 
foes whom he had cliallcnged, and who, as he ilcclared — 
it is hard to say with what belief in his own woitls 
had unjustly Bcizc<l his inheritance. He determined 
accordingly to make what may be called a military parado 
to Calais. This involved a march of not less than a 
hundred and fifty miles through a hostile country, a 
dangerous, and, but that one who cherishes such designs 
as Henry's must make a reputation for daring, a useless 
operation j but the King's determined >rili overcame all 
opposition, and preparations were made to carry out the 
plan. 
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The sick ami wouihIl'cI were sent hack to Kng- 
laiul, and with tluMn the prisoners — who, however, 
couhl not have heen iminei-ous — the l)Ootv, and tl>e 
engines of war, for which Henry probably felt that 
he had not adequate means of transport It suggests u 
curious contrast to the conditions of modern warfare to 
fiinl a skilful general vohitiUirily ritl<iing himself of his 
artillery. Five hundreil men-at-ai-ms and a thousand 
archci-s were left to garrison HarHeur. On Octoljer 
8th the King commerced his march with such forces 
as M'cre left Klmham, hi.s chaplain, who was probably 
present, puts them at scarcely nine humlred men-at- 
arms and five thousand archers ; Monstrelet esti- 
mates the former at two thousand, the latter at fifteen 
thousand. 

Nearly half of his purposed journey Henry soom.s to 
have accomplished unmolested. At Eu, near Tr^port, 
the scat of the Counts of Artois, his light troops wore 
attacked, but ropulso<l the enemy tvith loss. And now 
his difficulties began. His position, indeed, was 
curiously like that in which his greatrgmndfathor, the 
third I*<dwar»l, had been before the victory of Crocy. 
Ho was in the presence of superior forces, and he 
had to cross the Somme, a considerable river, ford- 
able in few places, in despite of them, fklwanl had 
made the juissago at Blnnchctaquc, a fonl near the 
.SCO, which got its name from the white stones which 
there formed the Imttom of the river. Henry’s first 
idea ^vn8 to follow his example, but ho learned from 
his scouts that the fonl was strongly guarded by 
the French, and altering his lino of march made for 
Pontrde-Rcmy, a place about as much above Abbonllo 
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as liliuichetacjne is below it. The *letachruciit sent 
to force the biuli'c found it -stionj'ly occupicil by the 
enemy, and was unuble to dislodge them. h^lwanl 
had made an ecjimlly fntitless attempt at the same 
place. 

Forttine, or nither the fault of his etjeiiiies, be- 
friended him, as it had befriended his predeces-sor. A 
Norman peasant, who preferred a huntlred nobles to 
his duty to his country, had guided K<lw:ird to the foitl 
of Blaiiehetuquc ; and now tlie neglect of the people 
of St Qxientin, who had been enmntanded to stop 
the fonl between Uetencourt and Voyenne, allowed a 
passage to Henry. The crossing was no ejisy ta.sk. Tlie 
river was swollen with rain, and the army had no little 
difficulty in approaching the bank. If a sufficient 
French force ha<l come in time to dispiUe the passage, 
the English might have lost heavily, or oven been 
destroyed; but the fiist part of the army had made its 
way over unmolested, the King himself superintending 
the operation, before the enemy came in sight, and 
then not in sufficient force to prevent the completion 
of the passage. Before nightfall the whole army had 
safely reached the right Iwnk of the Somme. Henry had 
been marching and counter-marching for nine days on 
the other shore, and had been forced to make a long 
detour from his proposed line. If he could have made 
the iKissage of tlie river, as he had once hoped to do, 
at the ford of Blanchetaque, he would have been at 
less than half the distance from Calais than tliat at 
which bo now found himself. 

The lino of march from which he had boon driven 
by the necessity of crossing the Sommo he was bent on 
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regaining.* The nearer to the sea the easier the road, 
and there would l)c the advantage that one flank of the 
army woul<l he safe against attack. Accordingly ho 
moved wcstwaitl unmolested, it would seem, by the 
French troops which had l>oen previously guarding the 
right hank of the Somme, and had now fallen hack on 
the main ho<ly of their countrymen. His route led him 
through the villages of Peronne, Allwit, Boimieres, 
and FrevenL On October 24th he reached the village 
of Blangy-on-tho-Ternoise, u stream with an average 
breadth of about thirty feet and of considerable depth. 
It is possible, however, tbot it >vas not then, as it 
is now, dammeil up to work a mill ; and it is at 
tins mill that load tradition fixes the place of his 
crossing. Continuing his march up the slope which 
lca<ls to the table -land above the valley of the 
rernoisp, he found himself close to the enemy, who 
indeed had posted themselves in great force across the 
way to Calais. Their ]>rescnco was announced to the 
Duke of York, who wtis in command of the van. Tho 
King, calling a halt, rode forwartl to reconnoitre, and 
begjin at once to make his arrangements for tho battle 
which lie now felt to ho imminent. His main body 
took up its position at Moisonccllcs, tho baggage 
being placed in tho rear of tho wood that still bears 
that name. Tho front lines of tho French army wore 
but three bow-shots off ; according to one account still 

A story is loUl to the cfTcct that on ono occasion ho passed the 
place which had Iwtn arranged for his quarters. Ho would not 
return. ^ lie was in his war-coat, and could not go back mtlioiit 
displeasing God. The ancciloto seems characteristic of tho man, 
an.l, indeed, to suit tho temper which hod suggestod the inoreJi to 
Calais. 
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loss ; their headquarters seem to have been somewhere 
behind the village of Aziucour or Agincourt. 

The night was s{>ent by the English in imich dis- 
comfort. The King's chaplain tells that he tunieil a-side 
to a ^^llage M’here there were houses, but very few of 
them. Some of the prineijial personages had a roof 
over their heads ; the main body of the amiy hail to 
be content with such rest as they could find in ganlens 
and orchards, and this amidst drenching rain. The 
supply of meat and drink was, however, a little better 
than usual. The chaplains with the army were busy 
almost till morning with receiving confessions and 
giving absolution, and the complaint was that there were 
not enough of them for this duty, although one of their 
number speaks of them as a clerical army. On the 
other hand, the French passed the time in feasting and 
merriment, and found one source of amusement, it is 
said, in casting dice for their prisoners. The same 
story is told of the demeanour of the victors and the 
vanqnishetl before the battle of Hastings. It is possible 
that it may be true, but it certainly points a moral 
very aptly. 



CHAPTER IX 

A(;iXCOURT 

Aktkii n night of heavy rain, the morning of October 
25th «hl^^^lc^^ bright ami clciir. The French anny 
barrc<I, as has been said, Henry’s road to Calais, bvit, 
relying on their vast a»n>erioi ity of force,* they had not 
been at the pains to take up whut could be called a 
military position. A huge moss of men occupied the 
level ground that lies l>otwecn the villages of Agincourt 
and Roussoajiville. Their extreme right touched the 
road to Calais, and if Henry wjus to gain that, ho would 
have to mako his way through their ranks. So 
impossible did this seem, that they took none of the 
ordinary precaxdions obson’ed by an army that is going 
to give battle. The ^^llagos of Agincourt and Tramc- 
court, which were respectively in a slight advance of 
their right and left wngs, were loft to bo occupied by 

’ Cotilompomry csKniatfiji of their numbers vary very much. 
Monstrolot, wlio probably drew his infonnation from French sources, 
pitU them nt one hundred and fifty thousand. Elsewhoro ho says 
that they were more than six times the number of the English. 
Tlio latter, houovcr, could not havo numlwred os many as twenty* 
five or even twenty llmusnnd. There would bo a tendency, of 
course, after tbo 1>attIo to diminish and to exaggerate the numbers 
ongaged. It is certain that tho French superiority was very groat 
Moro it is impossiblo to say. 
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tlie Englisk No attempt was m:ule to take advantage 
of the wootls which Hanked their position. To stand 
still and to let their enemy da.sh himself to pieces on 
their ranks was the policy of their generals, if a policy 
they had Even to this plan, which indeed might well 
have been successful, it will be seen that they did not 
adhere. 

The disposition of the French army may be thus 
described: — D’Albret, Constable of France, with the Dukes 
of Orleans and Bourbon, commanded the front line, 
which consisted, it was said, of twenty thousand men. 
They were on foot, heavily armetl with long coats of 
mail, greaves, and helmets ; hut on either wing there 
were posted bodie.s of cavalry, ready to charge when 
the occasion olTercd. I^uhiiid this came another line, 
commandufl by the Duke d’Alcn(,'on ; and behind this 
again a third, which was coin|Kjsed chiefly of cavahy. 

The English anny consisted of one .single lino. So 
narrow was the space of the future battle-field that the 
English front was equal in extent to the French. Com- 
paratively small, too, as were their numbers, they were 
sufficient for the practical pur|K)se of giving an adequate 
solidity to the line. In the first clash of battle, at least, 
the two would bo on equal terms. The small force of 
men-at-arms, not more than threo or four thousand, was 
I>osted in the centre. The right and left divisions were 
mainly composed of archers, some of whom were also 
interspersed among the men-at-arms. Each archer had 
a stake shod with iron, which ho planted in the ground 
before him. The men had carried these with them 
almost from the beginning of their march from Har- 
fieur. They wore to act as an extemporised palisade 
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in tho case of an attack. Detachments of archers were 
posted in the villaj'cs of Agincourt and Tramccourt, 
and were ready to harass tho enemy should they advance 
to the attack. A bo<ly of cavalry was even pushed 
forwanl ]>cyonil the French left. The baggage was 
placed, under the protection of a small guard, behind tho 
village of Afaisonccllcs. 

Henry himself commanded in the centre, a conspicuous 
object to all eyes. lie was not one of tho kings wlm went 
into a battle disguised. There was doijbtloss a personal 
taste for splendour ami ornament shown in his dross and 
accoutrements ; b»jt he was also iinpros-scd with the belief 
that a king must be, and show himself to be, tho foremost 
fighter ns well as the leader of his army. He wore a 
sureoat which with its gsiy blazonry set forth his claim 
to tho double throne, showing as it did the lilies of 
Franco iin<I the Icopanls of Kngland. His helmet was 
circled with a rich crown of gold. While ho was mar- 
shalling his lines and cncoumging hi.s men to do their 
best, ho rode a small gi*ey horse. This part of his work 
finislicd, ho dismounted, and took his place on foot in 
front of his line. Tho Duke of Y(*rk commanded tho 
right wing, which was slightly in advance of tho lino : 
the loft> on tho other hand, was slightly withdmwn, 
and this was in charge of Lortl Camoys. Each <livision 
had its projwr banner ; over the head of Henry was 
displayed the royal standanl with tho (juarterings of 
Fninco and England. 

For some time after daybreak no movement was made 
on oithor side till both armies had taken their break- 
fast Then followed an attempt, probably matlo by some 
inHuontial ecclesiastic on tho Fronch side, to negotiate 
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a peace. We may be sure that the demamls made were 
im|>os.sible ; in any c-a-sc, Henry peremptorily refused 
tliem. A movement on the part of the French cavalry 
followed, and it was seen that the French artillery was 
ready to commence operations. Henry s;iw that he 
must act, and, with the happy audacity which has its 
occasions not less often than prudence in the conduct 
of great captains, ordered an advance. Sir Thomas 
Erpyngham, a knight grown grey in campaigning, threw 
his truncheon into the air. This was the signal for the 
forces that lay in ambush, and for the line that fronted 
the enemy, to advance. Aloud cry of “St. George!” 
wa.s raised from flank to flank, aiul the English moveil 
forward with their king at their hea«l. 

The advance was a feint. Perhaps it woiild he more 
correct to say that, in case of need, it would have been 
converted into a serious attack, bvit it was probably in- 
tended to provoke the French into a forwanl movement. 
If it was so, the purjmso was accomplished with the 
happiest result. To the French, in the pride of their 
ovenvhelming numbei-s and splendid equipment, it 
seemed nothing less than an iii.sult that this little hand 
of ragged, wayworn soldiers should actually ailvance to 
attack them. In a moment the plan of waiting for the 
enemy to waste his strength upon their solid lino was 
abandoned. They crowded forward, as if to trample 
down by sheer weight of numbers the insolent invadei-s. 

Then the English halted. The archers planted their 
stakes in the ground, and stood sheltered behind them, 
while they |)oured forth that deadly hail of arrows which 
more than once before all the chivalry of France had 
becji unable to withstand. At first it seemed as if 
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iiiunhei's must prevail, even ag:iinst ull Henry's skilful 
(li.sjM>siticins ami all the desperate valour of his men. 
For a time the Knylish line Avas borne backwaixl by the 
sheer weight of tlio advancing enemy. It is not easy to 
state precisely what ttjrncd the forttinc of the day. 
There was the marvellous efficiency of the archers, tvhosc 
clothyard shafu were driven tvith a force which we, 
who know the bow only ns a toy, can hanlly conceive ; 
there wns the resistance of the palisade of stakes, which 
sUtpped the charge of the French cavalry, and left the 
men and their horses a helpless mark for the aim of the 
bowmen ; there was the paralysing crowd of the French 
attack, a crowd so thick that only those in front could 
even lift their hands to strike a blow ; and there was, 
almo.st as (MAtont a ciuiso as uny, the deep clay of the 
Aginconrt platcati. It would not bo easy to find a 
stiiTer and more tenacious soil ; and it Wiis noAv more 
than usually deep and cninborsonie. The long autumn 
rains, Avhich hint helped to thin the English army 
as it lay before the walls of Hnrfieur or luiinfully 
struggled along the bank of the Somme, now lent them 
a most valuable aid. Even where a man-at-arms or 
a knight found space to act, ho was kept in a forced 
indolence by the sheer im|>os8ihility of moving. 

And, when the day had begun to turn against the 
French, the panic which their valour, so powerful in 
attack, seems unable to ixsist in the moment of defeat, 
sot in, and made it hopeless to retrieve the fortunes of 
the fight Yet there wore not wanting gallant attempts 
to tuni the defeat into victory. Every one recognised 
liow groat a share the tactical skill and courage of 
Henry Avore having in the victory Avhicli noAV soomod 
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about to be won. If he could be stnick down where 
he stood, conspicuous in his embroidered surcoat and 
crown-eocircled helmet, all might yet go well for the 
French. Accordingly the Duke d’.-Vlen^on presseil 
forward tnth a company of knights and men-at-arms 
to the spot where Henry was lighting. He struck to 
the ground with a dangerous wound in his groin the 
King’s youngest brother, H»inn)hrey, Duke of Gloucester ; 
and when Henry stepi»ed forwanl to protect the fallen 
man, the Duke de:ilt him a blow so violent that it dinted 
his helmet and brought him to his knees. Dut the 
effort wa.s hojK!les.s ; the odds were too greiit. “ I yield 
my sword," crie«l the Duke, ami Henry called to his 
knights to save the Frenchman’s life. It wjus too late ; 
he fell pierced by numerous woruuls, and all his com- 
panions shared his fate. 

The rally lc<l by the Duke d'Aleiicon wn.s the final 
effort of the fin>t line of the French. It was now, 
wo must supjwse, that the English found themselves 
indebted to the strange protection of which one of tin; 
chroniclci's 6|)c;ik.s — a pile of French corpses so high that 
it sheltcrerl them as they poured their arrows into the 
foe. Tlic second line seems to have made no separate 
attempt to restore the fortune of the day. Ihe un- 
ceasing shower of the English .shafUs, the aclvanco of 
Henry and his meii-at-unns, and, finally, the charge 
of the force W'hich ha<l been put in ambusli on their 
left Hank, drove them in unresisting flight. Among 
the leaders of the third line there were found some 
who showed more courage, |>erhups wc should B;iy 
presence of mind, for courage was not wanting to the 
vanquished on that day. The I/onI of Fuuquembcrg, 

G 
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with some other nobles, ha<l with dilHculty kept a few 
hundred meii-at-anns together, with whom they now 
made a gallant charge on the English: it was useless ; 
they were killed or made pri.soners to a man. A few 
other such ed'orls were made by isolated bodies in various 
^varts of the field, but all were C(H»ally hopeless. Every- 
where the French were routed, slain, or taken. The 
victory of the English wa.s complete. 

The glory of this victory was marred by a «lcplorable 
incident. Nows was broiight to Henry that tho enemy 
wore attacking his rear, and ha»l already captured a largo 
part of his baggjigc. Tho Urttle was not yet over, but 
it was already clear which way it was going : “ during 
tho heat of tho comluit, when tho English had gained 
tho upper hand and made several prisoners,” arc tho 
words which Monstrclct uses to describe tho time. But 
victory, though in sight, was not yet gained. Henry 
knew that the forces of tho enemy still outnumbered his 
own. Even yet, were they to know that any part of Ids 
lino had been broken, they might rally and chnngo tho 
fortune of tho day. "Were such an clTort to l>o mado, 
tho prisoners, of whom a considerable number had 
already been taken, would bo a fonnidablo danger. At 
the bc.st they would require a guar»l of fighting men, 
which ho could not spiiro ; they might even take jutri in 
tho attack. Tho safety of tho army 8comc<l to require 
decisive and instant action, and accoi-dingly Henry 
issued ortlora that the jmsoners were to be killed. It may 
well have been a necessity, but it was a nccu.ssity of tho 
most deplorable kind. Yet wo must not suppose that 
tho opinion of those days rogunlcd tho act as it would 
bo rogiirdod by ourselves. “It was a most lamontablo 
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thing,” writes a Xorman gentleman who was with the 
English anny, and who was probably an eye-witness 
of the scene, “for all these noblemen of France were 
there kille<l and cut to pieces, heads and faces ; it was 
a fciirful sight to see.” The natural human horror at 
so bloody a spccUiclc comes out in the la.st words ; but 
what seemed so lamentable a thing to tlic Sieur de St. 
Ilemy was that so many iuHenXfn of France should be 
thu-s slaughtered. For prisoners, it nm.st he remcmbereil, 
were not taken out of mercy. The ransoms that they 
would jiay were tho points in the great war-game 
which nobles and knights were playing. No man, we 
may be sure, ever cnciunbcred himself with a jiri.sonor 
from whom nothing could be e.xpected. The pennile.ss 
common soldier was Bhiughtcred without mercy. It 
IHjrfectly agrees with this that tho knights to whom tho 
King issued his command (latly refused to obey it, and 
that he had to send a scpiiro with throe hundred archers 
to execute it. Tho money-interest of tho knights in tho 
lives of the prisoners was too powerful for tho sense of 
rliscipline, sehlom very strong in a feudal army, and 
even for the instinct of self-preser^'ation. To kill their 
prisoners would ho to lo.so their only liopo of repaying 
themselves for tho vast ovttlay of their equipment. 
Douhtles-s it was against tho strong class-feeling of 
tho day that a ^entlrman should be so j)ut to ileath ; 
this would 1)0 against the rules of the game. But it 
IS certain that considonitions of finance more than 

of humanity dictaUul this refusal to execute tho King’s 
orders. 

As a matter of fact, the horrible doe<l was not, 
after all, a military necessity. The news that was 
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brought to Henry hatl been grossly exaggerated. The 
attack on the rc;»r of tlie army wa.s rciilly notliing but an 
attempt to plunder. A few men-at-arms and about six 
hun<lred pca.s;ints, led liy one Isambart, a resident iu the 
village of Aginco\u(, whose local knowleilge probably 
6Uggcstc<l the attempt, fell upon the baggage of the 
Knglish anny and succeeded in riding a large part of it 
A long list of the jewels which were lost on that occasion 
is preserved among the public records. Wnlsingham 
tells us that the Knglish crown w;is cn[)turcd, and being 
sent, as wo may suppose, to Paris, caused great delight, 
as it seemed to augur the capture of the King himself. 
Monstrelct mentions, as part of the spoil, a sword, 
oniamciitcd with diamonds, tliat was also part of the 
royal property : with this precious offering Isjimlmrt of 
Agincourt vaiidy endeavoured to appease the wmth of 
the Duke of llurgnndy, who, justly reg-.irding him as 
responsible fur the massacre of the prisonci-s, had him 
thrown into prison. 

Henry now rode round the Held of battle, accom- 
pauictl by his kinsmen and the groat nobles attachcil 
to his person. Ho callcil to him the French homld, 
Montjoyc, king-aUarms, and other hersdds, French and 
Knglish. “It is not we," ho said, “who have made 
this groat slaughter, but the onitnimtent (Iml, and, tts 
wo holiovc, as a punishment for the sins of the French.” 
Ho then asked Montjoyo, “To whom tlocs this victory 
belong— to mo, or to the King of Franco I” “To yon, 
sire,” was Montjoyo’s answer. Then looking round him, 
ho saw the turrets of a castlo rising out of the wooded 
hollow in which lay the village of Agincourt “What 
castlo is that t ” ho asked. Ho wtis told that it was the 
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castle of Agincourt. “Well, then,” said he, “since 
all battles should bear the name of the fortress 
nearest to the spot wheie they were fouyht, this battle 
shall from henceforth beai- the ever durable name of 
Agincourt.” 

The French loss was enormous. Monstrclet gives 
a long list of the chief princes and nobles who fell on 
that fatal field. It contains, iloubtless, some errors ; but 
it has the look of having been prepared after careful 
inquiry. Hence we aio dispo.sed to trust his estimate, 
which, including prince.s, knights, ami men-at-arms of 
every degree, he puts at ten thonsaml. The loss at 
Crecy, if we may trust FroissaH, who, liowever, wa.s 
not there writing of his own knowledge, had indeed 
been much greater, for more than tliirty Ihoiisand men 
had been then loft dead on the tiehl. Ihit of these not 
more than twelve Imndred were nobles and knights, 
whereas at Agincourt, out of the ten thousand only 
sixteen Imndred are said to have been “of low degree." 
One humlred and six-score banners are also said to have 
been taken. 

Besides the Duke d’Alcn«;on, who.se death has been 
described above, there fell two brothers of the Duke 
of Burgundy, Charles d’Albret, Constable of Franco, 
the Admiral of France, and the Master of the King’s 
Household. Three hundro<l othera of the slain wore 
])crsons of suflicieht imi)ortancc to make Monstrclet give 
their names and titles. The number of knights and 
gentlemen taken prisoners was fifteen hundred. Among 
them wore Charles, Duke of Orleans, and the Duke of 
Bour)>oii, both princes of the blood-royal. Henry, it 
will be seen, attached much importance to their capture. 
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Monstrelot puls (lit- KngHsli lo!« at sixteen InindroiK 
The principal persons anuuiji tljo dead were the Duke 
of York, %vlio is said to have been crushed to death in 
the throng, and Michael de la I’ole, the younj' Karl of 
SulVolk. ^^'alsingllaln's estimate is improbable. Ik^nles 
York and SulFolk he says that only one s»inii'o (David 
(Jam by name), four men-at-arms, and twenty-eight 
common soldiers fell. It seems impossible that sevend 
hours of .severe fighting between two armies, fairly 
matched in armour and equipment, shotdd not have 
resulted in greater loss to the conqueror-^. His cstiinato 
of the French loss is also much smaller tluin Monstrelct’s ; 
“Of great loids,” he writes, “there fell to the number 
of nearly one hundred, and of soldiers and inen-atrarms 
four tliou-saiid and si.\ty-nine.” He also reduces the 
nuiulrer of prisoners to seven hundred; and on this 
point ho wovdd very jirobably have better iiioaus of 
information than Monstrclct. 

The Knglish army renuiincd on the field of battle till 
it was quite clcJir that nothing more was to bo feared 
from the enemy, and then they rctunictl to the village of 
Moisonccllcs, their quarters on the previous night. The 
next morning they again visited the scene of their victory. 
All the French they found thoru alive wore put to death 
or made prisoners — a significant comment on what has 
been said above as to the slaughter of Uio prisoners. 
To kill the wounded is now considered an atrocity 
wliich no civilised enemy would commit In the 
fifteenth century it was evidently the usual altomativo 
when the wounded person was not likely to tun] out 
a profitable prisoner. Tlio chronicler mentions it as 
a matter of course, without so much as a hint of blame. 
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Nothing more conclusively shows the ubsoluto collapse 
of the French Government than the neglect of the field 
of battle. For nearly a week the dead were left uncarod 
for. The mo.st valuable parts of the spoil liad been 
CJUTicd off by the English. “The greater j)art of the 
.armour,” writes iSIonstrclet, " was untouchc<l on the 
dead bodies, but it did not long remain tlms, for it w.as 
very soon stripped off, and even the shirts and all other 
parts of their dress were carried oft* by the jjcasant.s 
of the neigtdiouring villages. The bodies were left 
exposed, as nake<l as when they were born.’ The 
remains of the great nobles were indeed carried away — 
some to be buric<l in the Church of the Friars Minor 
ill the neighbouring town of Ilesdin ; othei*s were 
taken to their own lioincs in various parts of Franco. 
At last the compassion of the Count of Charolois, eldest 
son of the Duke of Jlurgundy, was inovwl by the <leplor- 
able spectacle. By his oixlers the bodies still left on the 
field, to the number of live thousand eight hundred, 
were interred in three trenches twelve feet wide, dug 
within a measured square of twenty-five yarxls, which 
was surroiuided by u thorn hedge strong enough to keep 
out wolves and ^vild dogs. The enclosure still remains, 
a small wooded clump among the rich corn-fields of 
the upland of Agincourt. Within it stands a pillar 
erected some few years ago by the lord of the neigh- 
bouring manor, the Marquis of Traniecoui-t, himself a 
descendant of one who fought at the battle, and had 
the good fortune to escape with both life and liberty. 
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Bnii.LiANT as was tho victory which Henrj’ liaii won at 
Ajjincourt, H had, it may i)c said, no iniincdiato results. 
The English king was not in a |K>siti»n to follow it mx 
His loss on the field of Ixittlc had, os wc have scon, been 
considerable — amounting to nearly a sixth of his aniiy, 
if wo are to accept the smaller estimate of his numbers, 
to a twelfth, if we take tho larger. Nor is it likely that 
tho sickness which had alrciidy so teiribly dimini-shed 
his force had altogether cease<l Wo are indeed ex- 
pressly told that the soldiers were “sorelj' fatigued 
by their efforts in the battle, and greatly troubled by 
famine and other wants.” But, indeed, so sagacious and 
far-seeing a general could never have contemplated any 
other result. Ho had, in truth, got all that ho could have 
hoped for. Ho had done what ho had said ho would do. 
Ho had marched from his to^vn of Harfleur to his town 
of Calais, and all tho hosts which tho King of Franco 
had gathered to bar his way had boon scattered before 
him. This chivalrous, oven rash, undertaking had been 
accomplished, and accomplished with n success so 
6])londid that it had scorned to bo tho very wisest thing 
that he could have done. He had not, it is tnio, 
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achieved anything more towanls the actual conquest of 
French territory than had been achieved on the day 
when Harrteur surrendered, but in prestige and in all 
that prestige can eflect he had gained immensely. The 
glories of Crecy and Poictiers, dimmed by sixty years of 
feebleness and dissension, hu<l been revived. English- 
men had again fouiul that they could coiKjuer even 
against desperate odds; ami they had learnt that they 
had a captain at their head who was at least the equal 
in skill and courage of the greatest of those who had 
gone before him. Though the close of the «lay of 
Agincourt did not leave the conqueror in posscs.sion of 
one foot more of French soil than he had owned at its 
beginning, it brought him sensibly ii&irer to the end of 
his ambition, the crown of France. Any attempt to seize 
it at once wotdd have been sheer madness. If lie had 
ventured on a march to Paris, even the broken ami 
dispirited remnant of the French army would have been 
sufficient to crush his feeble force. His |)olicy was to 
wait, to gather fresh strength for a renewed eflbrt. 
Meanwhile the ju’ofound discouragement that could not 
but be the result of a dcfcitt so disastrous, sulFcrcd in 
circumstances so discreditable, would sink into the 
minds of his adversaries. Other causes, too, w’ould bo 
at work, the force of which ho was shrewd enough to 
foresee. Dissension and jealousy w'ore rife among tho 
governing classes of France. Neither of tho great 
feudatories of the French cro\vn had been present at 
the battle of Agincourt Two brothers of tho Duke of 
Burgundy wore there and fell in the conflict, but the 
Duke himself was absent, and absent, it would seem, of 
set purpjose. The Duke of Britanny would have been 
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present^ says Monstrelet, if the battle had been delayed 
till the Satunlay. But his tanly inovcmcJits, in view 
of the ample notice which he must have received, ai’o 
siisj)icious. As for the governe<l, there was a general 
feeling aniung them that they couhl not suffer more 
from the rule of the Knglish than they were suffering 
already from their own primes and lonls. 

Henry’s covirsc, tlien, after the victory was plain. 
Before cveiythiiig .acknowledgment must bo made to 
God. Aeconlingly u service of solemn thanksgiving 
Mxs performed by the clergy on the field. The Psalm 
In Entn Israel (“ When Israel eamo out of Kgypt ”) 
wjvs chantoil, and when the singers came to the words 
“ Not unto us, not unt«i us," every mau knelt on the 
ground: the 7 V J>»um followed. Tlicn the army resume«l 
its interrupted march U» Calais, which wa-s about forty 
miles distant At Calais a council of war was held, and 
the resolution to return to Kngland unanimously Uken. 
A few days were allowed for refreshment ami about the 
middle of November the army embarked. The passage 
of the Channel was effcctecl without loss ; but though 
the wind was favourable, the sea was, as usual, rough, 
and the French pnsonors, the chief of whom wore 
carried in the King’s ship, declared timt thoir sufferings 
were not loss than those which they had endured on the 
tlisostrous day of Agincourt They regarded with nothing 
loss than ostonishmeut the cheerful uncoucem of Henry. 

Wliou the licet reached Hover the people gave it a 
triumphant reception. Many of the citizens waded out 
to the royal ship, anxious to carry thoir King to shoi«. 
The streets wore crowded mth persons, religious as well 
08 lay, who had gathered to do him honour. After 
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some «lay8 spent at Dover, Ilenrj- pioeeciled to Loinlon. 
There, of course, a still more magnificent reception 
a«'aite<l him. The mayor and aldermen, with a vast 
throng of citizens, came out to meet liim, and the scene 
in the city rccalletl the .«plen«loui’s of a Ivoinan triumph. 
Ihinner.s inscribed with the achievement.'; of the con- 
(pieror’s predecessors were displayc<l at the gates and 
in the .streets, iis if to show that his victories M’cre to 
be ranked with theirs. The eomlnits nm with wine. 
Platforms were erected and hung with spleiulid ilraping, 
on which boys, habited like angels. King the prai.scs of 
the King. The people were e.siiecially anxious for a 
sight of the helmet .still bearing the «lint of that 
mighty stroke with which Alcnron had almost changed 
the fortune of the day ; but Ilcnry’.s iiHMle.sty would 
not allow it or the rest of his armour to be exhibited. 
The same enthusiastic welcome was given to him in 
other places which he visited in the course of the next 
few weeks. 

Among these festivities those who had fallen ivere 
not forgotten. On Dccemher Ist a solemn service, 
attended by a multitude of great ecclesiastics from all 
parts of the kingdom, was held in memory of the 
Duke of York and others, French as well us English, 
who had fallen at Agincourt. The King’s uncle, tiio 
Earl of Dorset, came over from llarHcur, of which 
place ho had been made governor, to attend it. 
The nows that he brought from France was so far 
satisfactory that he could report another victory over 
the French ; but it was clear that, if the enemy already 
ventured to show himself so near to the English posses- 
sions, the work of conquest had yet to bo done. 
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For this work preparations on the larjjest scale hiul 
to he maile. After keeping his Christmas at Lambeth, 
the King issued writs for a new Parliament. This met 
at Westminster on March IGtli, and was e.xhortcd by 
the Lord Chancellor (Hishop of Winchester) to assist 
the King in the completion of an enteqtrise which 
had been already so well begtm. Acconlingly the 
Commons vote«l, with the assent of the Lords ami 
spiritual Peers, that the subsidies granted in the pre- 
viotis j’ear should be collected sooner than ha«l been 
before ordered, matle a grant <if c<jual amount for the 
year to come, and, in atblition, gave the King tonnage 
and poundage for the safeguanl of the sea, and settled 
on him for life the duties on wool and leather. 

Henry’s attitude to his Parliaments mnained, so far 
as we can judge, judicious a)id linn. It would be a 
mi.stake to suppo.se that the petitions which they pre- 
sented to the sovereign always or even commoidy 
rcpresentctl a popular tlemaml. They were oligarchical 
as-somblies, and the interests which they assorted wore 
often the interests of a class. The Crown might often 
bo compelled to assert the right of those who were not 
represented by churchmen and barons on the one hand, 
or by knights of the shire and burgesses on the other. 
This was a duty which Henry seems not to have 
neglected. Ho certainly enjoyed what may fairly bo 
called an unprecedented popularity. His Parliaments 
wore invariably complaisant, and his people were en- 
thusiastically attached to him. Dangers that would 
have seriously threatened a throno loss firmly ostab- 
lished in the aficctions of the natives passed by and did 
no harm. Neither the badness of his title to the crown, 
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nor the anger of the Lollards, who conceived themselves 
betrayed by his House, nor the expenses of a costly war 
did anything to compromise his j)osition. It would not 
be possible to find a greater contrast than was presented 
between France, distracted by factions struggling for 
the power which a lunatic king dropi>ed from his hands, 
and Englaml, harmonious and enthusiastic, welcoming 
back after a brilliant victory its vigorous jwince, ami 
united in giving him all the help that he «leniaudctl. 
If the darling scheme of the Plantagenets, the union of 
the two crowns, had been within the limits of possibility, 
Henry would certainl)' have effected it 

While the King was making preparations for another 
effort, a desultory warfare and negotiations for peace 
were going on simultaneously. In the May of 1416 
an illustrious negotiator apjKjared upon the scene. 
Sigismund, King of the Uomans, aspireil t4) perfonu the 
functions of a moderator of European affairs — functions 
which he doubtless regardc«l a.s ])clonging to the im- 
perial dignity. Ho had taken a principal .share in 
l>ringing together the Council of Coii.sttnce, which was 
to put an end to the scandalous Pajial schism ami to 
restore unity to the doctrine of Christendom. He now 
conceived the idea of bringing about a reconciliation 
between the nden? of France and England. After 
paying a visit to Paris he pursued liia journey to 
England. Henry, always fond of magnificence, gave 
him splendid entertainment. But he was careful to lot 
it ho understood that ho admitted no imperial preten- 
sions which might interfere, with his own sovereign 
rights. A story was brought to England of Sigis- 
mund’s behaviour in Paris from which it was gathered 
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that such j)retoiisioiis might possibly ho put forward. 
Tho Kmperor - elect had knighted an esquire who 
M'as a subject of tho French king. Whatever ho ni.ay 
Ijave meant by the action, which indoecl was j)robabIy 
suggested by personal feeling, it undoubtedly implied a 
very serious claim. Henry had sent to Calais a numer- 
ous Heet, which Wius to convey and escort his guest. 
When tho ship tliat carried Sigisinund approacheil tho 
Kuglish coa.st, the Duke of Gloucester, with other nobles, 
rode into tho water and demamied, before he was per- 
mitted to land, whether ho claimed any imperial jurisdic- 
tion in Kngland. On assurance being given that }>o modi- 
Uitcd nothing of tho kind, ho received a royal wolcomo. 

Another visitor who camo to Kngland on the same 
errand was William of Havari:i, Duko of Holland. Tho 
Duke of Burgundy also sont a reprosontativo, and 
ninbassjulors from the French court wero prc.sent to 
discuss tho conditions of peace. It is not c.asy, nor 
indeed is it important, to detormino precisely what 
followed. The parties to the negotiations entered upon 
them with iliflerent ohjocU*, and arc not likely to hnvo 
heen very fnuik in their dealings with each other. Henry 
was not willing to recede from tho demands to which ho 
hiul steadfastly adhered on tho ovo of Agincourt, when 
his position was apparently so despemte. Ho would ho 
8ati.sfied with nothing less than what had boon conceded 
to his great-grandfather, h^lward, by tho Treaty of 
Brctigny. It is ditlicult to boliovo, ovon on tho tosti- 
inuny of Sigisinund, that tho French envoys made such 
n concession. lU oiVcct would have been to undo tho 
work of yuitrs, and niako tho king of France what tho 
king at Paris had been two centuries before. 
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In September Henry accompanied his imperial gnest 
to Calais, where they were met by the Duke of Burgundy. 
A treaty was drawn up by which it was stipulateil that 
the Duke should assist the Kiiglish king in his j)roi)06cd 
conquest of France, and should have in return a sluire 
of the spoil But it was not executed. The Duke 
shrank from committing himself to a coui’sc of action 
so unprincipled, and indeed so jierilous to himself, for 
his best hope of in<ic{>endcncc lay in the rivalry between 
Fi'anco and Ciigland. But though the treaty was not 
executed, the ver}" fact of the meeting at which it had 
been discussed did much to servo Henry’s ])urpose. It 
increased the dislike and suspicion which the party that 
was in power in France already entei taine<l for the Duke. 

Meanwhile hostilities, >vhich there is no need to 
describe in <letai), had been going on. The Karl of 
Dorset (soon afterwards createil Duke of Fxeter), 
who was in command of the garrison at llarlleur, 
ma<lc a plundering expedition into tho juljoining 
country, and found some difficulty in making his May 
back. In May the French made a reUvliatory expedi- 
tion against the southern shore of England, an<l ravaged 
the i.sland of Portland. Later in the year Huillcur 
itself was besieged, and though it >vas tM'ico successfully 
relieved, the fart made it evident that so far Franco 
remained \mconqucrcd. It is said that Henry was bent 
on conducting one of these relieving expeditions in 
}>cr 8 on, but m'us dissuadc^l by his now {riend Sigismund 
on tho ground that tlic enterprise >vas not sufficiently 
important to call for his interference. Whatever tho 
cause, he remained at home, organising his forces, collect- 
ing by whatever means wore available — some of them, 
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one cannot but think, not altogether creditable — the 
necessary funds, atnl generally preparing himself for an 
etlbrt that should he final and conclusive. Early in 
1417 he sent letters under the Privy Seal addressed to 
the nobles and gentlemen of the country, enjoining their 
attendance, cither in pci-son or by deputy, and making 
iiHpury what imtubcr of men they could biing into the 
held. Fiuthcr instructions were given a little later in 
the year to the efTect that all jMjrsons so serving should 
attend at court and execute the indentures which should 
secure them their pay. Sj)cciiil attention was ^wid to 
the ofhcioncy of the foixc of archers, and orders were 
is3\icd to the shcriirs, enjoining the supply of a certain 
(juantity of gooscHiuills fur the fenthoring of the arrows. 

Henry’s relations with the Duke of liurgundy natur- 
ally ociMipied much of his attention. It wa.s the Puke’s 
Flemish posscs-sions that hix)Ught him and the English 
king together. The trade l>ctween the Flemings and 
the English wa.s a matter of gi'cat itn]K)rtAncc to both 
nations, and possibly of supremo imporlsincc to the 
fomer. Hence a treaty that gave it as much safety 
us wa.s attainable was sure to bo )>opulur. The Duke 
sent amlxassadors to England early in the year, when tlio 
truce concluded in 1416 was further extended. It was 
specially providctl that no ships of war intended to act 
against the territories of either of the contmeting parties 
should be ilttetl out in their i>orts, and no ships token 
by pirates .should bo taken into such ports. The treaty 
wa.s ratitied in the month of August, and not till then 
did Henry feel himself ready to start on his second 
cHm|)aign, though ho had named Juno 34th as the day 
of gathering at Southampton. 



OKAPTEK XI 

UKNKV AN1> THE LoLLAUDS 

It might have been supposed that Henry’s family asso- 
ciations would have led him to a certain sympathy M’ith 
the aims of the party which looked up t«j 'Wieklill'e as 
its principal leader; nor is it unlikely that something 
of a sense of ingratitude was aroused by tlie adverse 
course of action which wxs followed by his father and 
himself. John of Gaunt had been at one time the strung 
supporter of Wickliffo. On the famotis day when the 
refonner was arraigned before the princes and prelates 
of England, the Duke of Lancaster had stood by hi.s 
side and had virtually saved him. 

Whatever may have been the Duke’s motive in 
taking up this attitude, it wjus one whicli he Wius not 
able nor per}iai>s willing to maintain. It certainly diil 
not make him popular; indeed it i.s {>o.ssiblo that the 
Lollards themselves were not generally popular. Any- 
how he was one of the most hated men in England 
when Wat Tyler’s insurrection broke out. His |jalaco 
in the >Savoy was Imriied, and ho himself narrowly 
escaped with his life. During his latter years wo find 
no traces of championship of the Lollards. 

Tho discontent of this party udth tho established 

II 
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onlor of tilings was probiilily one of the caxiscs which led 
to the estahlishmcnt of the house of Lanavstcr on the 
Knglish throne. If so, any services that were rcndcreil 
hy the party were ill rep.aid. When Henry the Fourth 
came to the throne he found himself under considerable 
obligations to Thomas Arnntlol, who had been expelled 
from the see of Canterbury, and who now received it 
agjiin. Annulcl was vehemently opposcil to the new 
ways of thinking, ami took an active jiart in the 
mea.surc3 — measures of a severity unprecedented in 
England — which were taken to suppress them. 

It has lieen suggested that among the faults of which 
Henry made confession after he succeeded to the throne 
was a favourable reception which his conscience accused 
him of giving to heretical opinions. The suggestion 
cannot bo said to be founded on anything like evidence. 
Tlicologieal ciroi-a are not the usual temptation of a young 
prince, and there is nothing in Henry’s after-life to make 
ns fancy that in his youth ho was inclined to freedom of 
thought All that we know of him would rather incline 
us to a contniry belief. There is, however, the fact that 
there was some relation, perhaps wo may say, of porsonol 
friendship between Henry and the Lollard leader, Old- 
castle. 

Sir John Oldcastlo, sometimes styled Lord Cobham, 
as having married the heiress of that peerage, was 
a distinguished soldier who hud served in the cam- 
piiigns of the reign of Henry the Fourth. It is probable, 
though wo do not know for certain, that ho was associated 
with the young Prince during a ))nrt at least of his 
operations on the Welsh borders. Henry must have 
appreciated his qualitic.s ns a soldier; at any rate, the 
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action that he took witii respect to him imlicatcs, us 
wc shall see, some amount of pei-sonal interest. Wal- 
singham, indeed, expressly says that he was Henry’s 
fimiliaris, or, we may say, intimate friend. 

In Henry’s first year, Convocation requested the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to proceed against Sir John Old- 
castle for offences against ecclesiastical law and for 
heresy. The Archbishop was willing enough to act, but 
did not care to do so without penuission of the King, of 
whose friendship for the accused he was aware. He 
represented the matter to the King, an<l the King, send- 
ing for Oldcastle, bade him attend at court to recant his 
heretical opinions. His arguments ami remonstrances 
were of no avail ; Oldciustle was willing to render him 
all obedience and service in temporal things, but to the 
Pope and hi.s commands he owed no allegiance. The 
King, finding him immovable, remitUxl him to the judg- 
ment of the Ecclc-siastical Court. 

It is needless to relate in detail the proceedings which 
followed. Oldcastlc, still dissatisfied with the tribunal 
before which he was to appear, again appealed to the 
King. Fii-st he presented to him a statement of the 
articles of his belief. Henry refused to receive it. 
He then offered to bring a hundred knights ami esquires 
who would clear him, it is to be presumed, by challenge 
of battle. This proposal was rejected, but Henry ad- 
mitted him to a private interview. He again pleaclcd 
to have his cause tried by the King in pei-son. The 
King repeated his refusal, this time with some irrita- 
tion : the accused, he said, could not have all things 
ordered after his own pleasure : the Archbishop ought 
to be, and should be, his judge. Meanwhile, till the 
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time came for liim to staml his trial, he must l>o kept 
a prisoner in the Tower. 

The trial, of wliich u complete account has been pre- 
serve*!, M’.a-s held on Scpteml)er 23nl. Ohleastle was of 
course condemned, and ilelivcrcd over to punisliment l)y 
tlie secular arm. Time, however, was given him to 
reconsider his opinion.s, and he was again cotnmitted to 
the Tower. 

What foUowc<l, it is imi>ossible to s;iy with any cer- 
tainty. Ohleastle, we know, c.scapcd fiom the Tower, but 
the insurrection which is said to have l)ccn made by some 
of his friends and followers is a niatlcr involved in groat 
mystery. That the King apprehended some danger is 
manifest On December 4th we fiinl him sending onlors 
to certain magistrates enjoining them to arrest various 
persons whom ho had otherwise named to them. There 
is also record of a pardon granted to u person who had 
given intimation of the conspiracy, and of a pension 
settled upon him for life in reward of his sen'icos. Early 
in the next month a proclamation was sent out» ofToring 
lai'go rewattls for the arrest of Sir John Ohleastle, who 
had escaped from the Tower. 

So much we know from documents of State, To 
what overt acts the conspirators proceeded, if conspira- 
tors there wore, is not so clear. Walsingham gives a 
circumstantial account of the affair, which, omitting his 
rellcctions, is ;u» follows : 

*' Tlic King kept Christmas duly at Eltham, and tliorc the 
Ix>llanls, making a conspiracy, resolved to take or slay the King 
unawares with his brothers. But certain of the conepimtors 
warned the King of his danger, so that the King quietly 
rcinovc<l hirosclf to Westminster, Uiat place being safer and 
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luorv jwpulou^ Tlie I/)llunls luei i\i iiiylitfall iu tliu iwUU 
that are eallcil St. Gili N^ncai to lyOiiiKni, wliciv it wcis rt'i'ort**tl 
tliat Sir John OKlcaslle was waiting for ^ oti 

miglit sou cnjw«U of luen hurrying tlirouglujut tlie stivcls> 
wlio \nu\ beoii <lrawn from all ihe counties of iho realm hy 
great promii<c-H of re wait!. All these, being ^e^ke<l why tliey 
ina<le such h.islo, ilechired that tliey were going to meet the 
I/ird Cobhain, who had hired tliem at his own costs. Ihit 
the King, knowing what li:ul lx*en done, bade liis followers 
arm themselves. Some counsidled delay, but the King would 
not listen to them, having lu*anl that the rebels purposed, if 
they should prevail, to destixiy stmiglilwuy the nioinvsterics 
of Westminster, of Si. AlUans, and St. l^iul, ami all the 
Friars^ honseA iu Ix>ndon. llereujKm a juoelamali<m was 
issued, olfering a general paixlon U> all i>ersons that had 
juvached heretical doctrines uinl had plotted against the 
King’s life. But Sir John 01dcn>tle and eight others, these 
eight being prisoners in the Tower, were exempted hy name. 
For this cause the King procceiling to the said Fiehls, 
against the ad Wee of his ]>eop!e, some time after midnight, 
waited for what the next day might bring birth. Many who 
sought the camp of the Lonl Cohham eaine unawares into the 
King’s camp, and were fo taken prisoner?^. The chief of 
the rebels heard how that the King had come with a 
strong army, and hail taken many of their men. Ihey 
were much tnjiibled also that no one came to join them 
out <jf the city, from which they had looked for many thou* 
sands. For the King had given orilers that tlu* gates should 
he shut and be kept close, that none save such *is were known 
to l)e of his party might go forth. And indeeil ’tie said that 
lioil he not so done, there would have gone forth of Hcrvants 
and apprentices as many as lifly thousand. Thereupon the 
Lolln^i took to flight As for their leader, none know to 
what place he had betaken himself, for though the King offered 
a thousand marks to any who should give him up, yet no one 
was found who for so great a reward would give him up. 


That this is the account of an unfriendly historian 
need not bo said. It is more to the |>oiut to remark 
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tliat for most of his iiutTiitivc Wulsiii^liam relies u|Km 
lieai'say. Ami even so, there is not a sylluhlo said about 
anued resistance. That there was a great concourse of 
pciiple may be taken sis certain, :is also tluit they were 
calletl together by sympathy for their leader, 'riiatthey 
meditated siny designs against the King is not by any 
mesuis so clear. Henry liud siU a soldier^s im|>atience 
of finch gatherings ; nor was he yet so assured of liis 
throne us ho shortly hecame. He may have been justi- 
liod in apprehending a danger which yet, after all, may 
not have really cxistcil. 

Walsinghain w:is a monk, and wrote from a monk's 
jmint of view. Titus Idvius, who, thotigh not a contem* 
porary, must have hciird many contom]>orarics iHscuss the 
matter, says simply that the King, having Icamt on 
Twelfth Mlay that certain {wrsons had assembled in a 
field at the back of St Giles’ Church, led somo soUliors 
against them, who cosily (li8]>ersc(l them, killing some 
ami taking others prisonern. 

His words read like the account of an attack ui>on a 
body of unarmed men. It is noticeable that tlio punish- 
ment which followcfl was punishment for heresy, not for 
treason; and it is expressly stated that itricste as well ns 
laymen sufTered. The rest of the story may bo briefly 
told. Oldcastlo remained nt largo for nearly four years. 
Walsingham roporU him to have attempted a rising 
on the occasion of Henry’s departure on his French 
expedition, and mentions rumour of a plot which ho 
had formetl against the King’s person in tho beginning 
of 1417, uml of negotiations with tho Scots later on in 
tho same year. The monk clearly saw tho hand of tho 
arch-Lollard and his followers whenever there was anv 
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niiscliicf going on. The cn<l cun^c not tnuny weeks 
after. Ho was capture^l in ales after what wonhl seem 
to have been a fierce rcsisUincc, for several of his cajitoii; 
as well as the prisoner liimself were woumled. Taken 
to Lon<lon, he was brought before Parlianjont, the session 
being specially prolonged in oj-<ler that his case might 
bo heard. The proceedings that followed cannot bo 
described as a trial. TIo was asked what he hud to say 
on his behalf why he should not be condemned. His 
answer seemed to bo irrelevant to his judges, and the 
Duke of Bedford, who was acting as Kegent, bade him 
keep to the point His doom was sealed, if indeed it 
had not been fixed liefore, when he denied the jurisdic* 
tion of his judges, and declared that he would answer 
onlj' to his liego-lord Kichard, then alive in Scotland. 
Ho sutTcred ileath by burning, being hung on a chain 
fastened to a gallows, while a fire was lighted bciiCiith. 
Of the 8{>cciul barbarity of this punishment Henry may 
be uc<{uittcd. He M-as absent in Franco; nor is it likely 
that the execution was delayed till he could be consulted. 
AVe may even believe that it would not have been allowed 
had he been in England. IiiditVerent as he was to 
sutFcring, and relentless where any niiliUny necessity was 
concerned, he was not cruel, and would hardly have 
ordered! the torture of a brave soldier for whom he had 
once ha<l some jKjrsonal regard. Btit there is no reason 
to suppose that he would have spared Oldcastlc^s life. 
There was agrowing severity in the treatment of heresy, 
and he was quite in accord with it- Shocking as such 
severity seems to us now, it was ono of the ways in 
which the religious caiiicstncss of the ago expressed 
itself. The Council of Constance, while active to 
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flciinse tlio ('lunch of alinscs, siiw, we 
a cogiiiito iluly iii sternly rcjirossinj' what 


cannot tloiibt, 
it considered 


flic va^'jirics of heii'S}'. 
iiuiiid had not iirotertcd 


The s;»fe-conduet of Sigis- 
dt)hn Hus fnnn this ortho- 


dox zeal ; iior is there any reason to snpjmsc that this 


I)ostjM>iieiiicnt of good faith Ui a jiioiis duty called f.irth 
anything more than a transient feeling of self-reproach. 
The “ blush of Sigismuiul ” has beconio historical ; but 
this Prince seems to have soon recovered his self-satis- 


faction : nor did the i»orjnry eoinniitted in the inteiests 
of the true faith make him a less honoured guest or 
less trusted adviser of the Knglish king. Henry, in fact, 
though he may bo acquitted of any personal barbarity, 
uas in full acconl with the spirit which sent Sir John 
Oldcastlo to tho stake. 



CHAPTKK XII 

HKXKY ANI> VUKKN JoANNA 

Tiikuk is u stmugu cpisuiie in Henry's history Nvliidi 
cannot Im pasRed over, but about udiicli it is ditlicult to 
form any fuitisfuctory conclusion. This episode concerns 
his relations with his stepmother, Joanna of Navarre. 
I deal with it now, though it belongs by right to a later 
period of the inirrative, because when thi.s is disposed of, 
notliing need interrupt the story of Henry’s career as a 
conqueror. 

Under the year 1419 AValsinghaiu writes; “In this 
year the King’s stepmother, t^ueon Anne, was accused 
by certain persons of some wicke<lness that .slie had 
contrived to the injury of the King. All her uttendant.s 
were removed, and she was committed to the ciistody of 
Sir John Pelham, who, hiring five new attendants, put 
her into the castle of Pevensey, there to l>e kept under 
his control.” 

At Pevensey Queen Joanna remained till within a few 
weeks of Henry’s death. On July 13th, 1422, the King 
made a connnunicutioii to the Council at homo to tlie 
following clFcct ; — Thiit for reasons known to them he 
had for a time taken into his own hand tho dower of 
his mother, Queen Joanna ; that, doubting whether it 
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would not be a clinr^ic on his conscience to keep the sai<l 
dowry any lonj'i-r, and being indeed advised not to sufler 
such a charge to lie, ho now instructed them to inako 
deliverance unto the sai<l Queen wholly of her said (lower. 
She was to appoint her own servants, so that they were 
the King’s liegemen. All her funiittiro was to bo 
delivered to her again. She was to have five or six 
gowns of cloth, and of .such colour as she wjis used 
to wc;ir. As she would not choose to remain in the 
place where she then was, she might have horses for 
eleven cars to remove her goods, and she might go to 
any ]ilaco which she might choose. 

It is nut difficult to sec causes of an estrangement 
between the Queen and hcr8tc|Kson. Her eldest son, the 
Duke of Britaniiy, had l)ccn cx|>cctcd to become a warm 
ally of the Knglish in the war against France. He had 
disappointed this ho]) 0 . It would oven seem that it was 
only by an accident that ho had not fought against 
Henry at Agincourt Her second son, Arthur, though 
an Knglish subject, as having done homage for the 
earldom of Hichinond, hud been actually Uikon prisoner 
in that battle. Some accounts oven represent him as 
having made an attack on the Knglish camp during the 
night of the 24th of October. The Duke d’Alom;on wa.s 
her son-indaw. Charles of Navari'c, Constable of Fninco, 
wjis her brother. A lady so closely connected with the 
enemy might well become an object of suspicion. And 
she wa.s, or Imd been, unpopular in England. Parliament 
ha(l complained of the foreigners whom she kept about 
her person, and with such cfl'cct that the King (Henry 
the Fourth) had dismissed all but a few. But one can- 
not help thinking that her dowry had more to do with the 
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mutter tlj;iu anythini; else. Henry, comi)elle<l even to 
\Kivn\ the royal jewels for the expenses of his expedition, 
may have looke<l with coveting eyes on his stepmother’s 
wealth, weultli which she seems to have been ruiefitl to 
save, and even to increase by trade. A j<nnture of ten 
thousand marks hud been settled on her by the House of 
Commons in 140G. She enjoyed, in addition, a large 
income as Dowugcr*Duchess of Britanny. e hear of 
various ti-ading ventures, especially of the export of ore 
from certain lead mitios which her second husband hud 
granted her. Sjwcial privileges as reganls exj>ort and im- 
port duties seem also to have been accorded to her. On the 
other hand, it has 1>cen |K)inted out that her charities were 
unusually small for a person of her exalted sUition. On 
the whole the impression is left that she had both the 
opportunity and the will to accumulate wealth. Such 
accumulations, if they existed, could hardly have failed 
to attract the attention of a sovereign who was doing 
all that he could to procure the sinews of war. In- 
deed we hear of Henry directing one of lus orticials to 
send ail the money that he could possibly Imri ow from 
the dower of Joanna the Queen, leaving her only money 
enough for her reasonable expenses and to pay any 
annuities that she might have granted. Uhis injunction 
was followed in the same year by the arrest of the 
Queem It is not unlikely that she resisted the attempt 
to extort the money, and that her resistance was 
punished hy the accusation which AValsingham records. 
The crime charged against her was jirobably sorcery : 
** she had compassed,” it was said, “ the death of our 
lord the King in the most high ami horrible manner that 
could be imagined ” On the Parliamentary roll that 
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contains tliis sUitcnicnt there follows with suspicitnis 
pvoniptitntle the coiiHscation i*f all the accused person's 
property. 

Henry was not in Kngland at the time wIjcji this 
happened, Imt he cannot be acquitted of responsibility 
in the matter. It i.s certain that when ho returned he 
did nothing to redress his stepmother’s wrongs. This 
was left, as ha.s been siiid, till nc^irly the end of liis life, 
when her impn.sonmcnt had la.stcd for more than three 
years. The only excuse that can bo ofTered is that ho 
probably reganled the confiscation of Joanna’s wealth 
as a military necessity ; and where a military necessity 
was concerned, no other considerations were allowed to 
interfere with his action. 



CHAPTf:R XIII 


THE SECOND CAMl'AICN IN FKANCF. 

The time ivas now come wlicn Henry wiis to make his 
great effort for the conquest of Fi-ance. The fitst 
necessity was to provi-le for the safe passage of the 
army by clearing the Channel of the enemy’s sh.i>s. 
This >\*as done by the Karl of Huntingdon. He met 
nine ship.s, which had been hired by the French king 
from the Reimblic of Genoa, sank three of them, and 
captured three more with their admiral and a large sum 
of money. On July 23rd the army .startc<l from South- 
ampton. In addition to one thousand pioneers and other 
workmen, it numbered twenty-five thousand five hundred 
an<l twenty-eight comlwUnts, of whom between sixteen 
and seventeen thou-sand were inen-at-amis. The trans- 
poiting licet consisted of alwiit fifteen hundred ships of 

all sizes. 

No attempt was made to oppose the landing of the 
army. The disaster of Agincourt had so far broken 
the conmgo of the French that they had no idea of meet- 
ing the English in the fieUL The plan of campaign 
seems to have been that the fortifioil towns should bo 
garrisoned as strongly as imssiblo, and the invading force 
left to exhaust itself hy the effort of taking them. Two 
or throe Aieges* as costly to the conquerors as t at o 
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HarHour had been, wotild leave little to be <loiic by way 
uf aitive ojHM-ations for tlie defence of the country. The 
plan, \vc shall .see, failed of succesy*. Henry wa.s earlier in 
the field than he had been in the campaign of Aginconrt, 
his army was better fiirni8hc<l for siege opemtions, he 
had ac<pdred new cxiierience, and he had the a«lvnnta"c 
of a more favourable season. 

Castles and walled towns fell in rapid succession into 
the hands of the Knglish. Touques, a royal castle, which 
was the first to be assaulted, offered some resistance. The 
garrison made a vigorous sally upon the besiegers, and 
hohl out for two days against the incessant cannonade 
with which it was [ilicd. But on August 3ixl (tho army 
hiul landed on the fii-st of the month) it was agreed that 
if the place wore not relieved in six days it should be 
surromlcred. Itelieving force indeed there was none, 
and tho scjittored garrisons throughout Normandy soon 
realised the hopelessness of their situation. Damvillicrs, 
Ilarccmrt, Evreux, and other places were surrenderc<l 
without a stniggle. Moiistrelct says that tho other towns 
in the duchy were ^islonishuil at tho facility of tho Eng- 
lish confpmsls, and that scarcely any place attempted a 
defence. And ho goes on to give a reason which must 
have been at least ns jKJtont for this result as any 
dcinorulisation caused hy tho ix;mciubranco of tho Englislj 
victoi-ies. It was due, ho says, to tho divisions among 
the nobles, some of whom were for tlio King and some 
for the Puko of Burgutuly, and each party was in con- 
sequence fearful of tnisting tho other. Moreover, tho 
Constable had drawn off most of tho forces in tho 
district to bo ready to act against tho Duke, who was 
daily expected with a laigo army. 
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Not the le;ist impoiLnnt factor in Henry’s success was 
the admirable onlcr in which ho kept his army. All 
violence and phinder were forbidden. Ecclesiirstical 
persons were put, as might be c.xpeeted, under a special 
protection, an.l to insult or rob one of this privileged class 
was an offence to be punished with death. To the laity 
was offered a similar protection if they would own the 
English king’s authority. This policy, airnoA out with 
the unflinching finnness which was one of Henry’s 
characteristics, at once secured the kindly feeling of 
the iiopulation and made the ai-my a more elVcctivc 

instrument. 

About the middle of August Henry commenced the 
Biego of Coen. Anticipating that the garrison would 
destroy the suburbs and so deprive him of the cover b> 
help of which ho could approach the town, he sent the 
Duke of Clarence with a strong force to occupy them. 
The Duke was just in time to save them from being 
burnt. Henry's character for piety may have had 
something to do in gaining for him another advantage. 
The French forces had occupied St. Stcithcn s Ahbo>, 
which lay outside the town. On the approach of the 
English they resolved to destroy it The monks, on the 
other hand, were bent on saving it ; and they did so by 
secretly introducing an English force. 

On the King’s airival before the town, an attempt 
was mailc to carry it by assault. The storming paitics 
were repulsed with heavy loss. Henry then set his 
engineers to w’ork. Mines wore carried up to the walls, 
which were also liattorcd hy the cannon. hen all was 
ready for an assault, ho offered terms to the garrison. 
They were refused. The next morning the assault wag 
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<lulivcre<l, every •U'tail of the operntion having been 
first carefully arrniigcti by the King. It was completely 
successful, the attacking parties making their way into 
the town on both sides, and this without any great loss. 
From first to la.st the siege iliil not cost the English 
more than five hundred men, a number which contrasts 
strongly with the almost disastrous expense that had 
attended the capture of Harfleur. Henrj*, after duly 
returning thanks in the cathe<lral, prucecdcil to deal 
with the conijucred tomi. The castle, which still held 
out., wn.s admitted to surrender on certain conditions if 
not relieved in twelve ilays’ time. The iidiabitants gener- 
ally were mercifully trcatc<l. Indeed Henry’s conduct 
60 raised his reputation for clemency that many neigh- 
bouring towns at once offoi'od to capitulate. As usual, 
however, nothing was allowed to interfere with military 
policy. Caen was to bo made a garrison, and accordingly 
fifteen hundred “ M-o)nen ami impotent [Hjoplo, who 
were unserviceable and useltyw,” were sent o\it of it. 

After the fall of ('nen, Lisioux, Alom^on, and many 
other ]>luces capitulated without making any attempt at 
resistance. A more itn]>ortiint gain than the possession 
of any city or fortress was the adhoronce of the Duke of 
Tlritnnny. On October 27tli this Prince came under 
.sjifc-conduct to a conference with Henry. The temis 
of their agreement wore not precisely known ; but it 
wa.s certain that a truce was made which was to bo 
in force till the following Michaelmas. It was also 
reported that the Duke kneeled to the King as to his 
suzerain, and olTcrod to hold Britanny as a fief under 
the English crown, or rullior the French croAvn as now 
united with that of England. Falaiso, which was sur* 
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rendered on January 2nd, was the last conquest of the 
year 1417. The castle did not capitulate until six weeks 
later. 

It wouhl be unnecessary to relate in detail the 
military operations that now followed in uninterrupted 
succession. During the first weeks of the new year 
(1417-18) Henry was active in the Held, and though, witli 
the dcvoutncss which so strongly characterised him, he 
spent Lent in strict retirement, his bixjthor.s were busily 
employed. The great successes of the year were won at 
Cherbourg and Kouen. Cherbourg was taken by the 
Duke of Gloucester, aided by a force which the King 
had ordered to bo despatched from some of the western 
harbours of England. The mere sight of its approach is 
said to have deU^nnined the surrender of the garrison. 
The siogo of Kouen was one of the most important 
operations of the war, and as it was carried on through- 
out under Henry’s superintendence it <Icniands a more 
particular notice. 

In May the King left Bayeux and marched the 
southern ba»ik of the Seine. His first object wjls to 
|K>sscss himself of the strong position of Pont dc I’Arche, 
situate about eight miles above Kouen, and commonly 
calletl the Key of the Kiver. The biidge iUsolf was held 
by the French in such strength that it could not have 
been forced without a great sacrifice of men. Henry 
accordingly marched some three miles lower down the 
stream to a place whore it was divided by an island. 
The French followed him. While their attention was 
distracted by a feint (one of the ingenious stratagems 
with which great commanders are so ready), the island 
was occupied by a small force of English gunners. A 
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caiinon.vle drovo away the troops that had been left 
to guard tho pasjyigo, and some thousands of men then 
crossi^d without meeting any resistance. Henry now 
held both banks of the Seine. He constructed a bridge 
of l)oat3 to join his two camps, and in about three 
weeks' time rccciveil the capitulation of Pont do I’Archa 
Leaving a considerable garrison in it, he proceeded to 
invest Uouen, which wjus now practically isolated from 
tho rest of Franca It wjia a great, and, considering the 
strength of tho place, even a j)crilo\is ontorpriso. But 
succe.ss wouhl be of incstimablu value : tho {losscssion of 
liouon would moan tlic ac<juisition of Nonuandy. 

Tho place was very strong. It lay, not, as now, on 
both sides of tho river, always a circumstanco odvorso 
to cfTcctivo defence, but wholly on tho northern side. 
Tho walls were high and strong, and well supplied with 
arlillory, with cannons of a sizo then unusual, and with 
cahi])ults, an ongino of war which tho invention of 
gunpowder had not yet driven out of use. Tho gar- 
rison again wa.s unusually large. There was a local 
militia numbering at least fifteen thousand mon, and a 
forco of not Ics-s than seven thousand regtdar troo|>a and 
artilloryinou. On tho other hand, tho provisioning of so 
largo a forco would in any circumstances havo boon 
a inattor of difficulty. As it was, this difficulty was 
onormously increased by circumstances which Henry 
had doubtless taken into account. To tho usual popula- 
tion of tho town was added a multitude of country-folk 
who had Hocked in from tho uoighbourhood to avail 
themselves of tho shelter of tho walls. And tho siege 
was begun so early that tho harvest of tho year could 
not bo secured. 
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Henr)' spee«lily completed tlic investment of the land 
side of the town. Each of the six gatc.s wjus commanded 
by a strong fort, and these forts were connecte<l by 
palisaded trenches. The river was rendered impjissable, 
l)oth above and below, to any relieving force that might 
attempt to approach the town. Chains and booms wore 
stretehe<l across it, and a Hotilla was biought up from 
Harfleur, part of which, a.s it would have been dangerous 
to pass under the guns of the town, was dragged over 
land to a point above the walls. A body of Welshmen 
watched the town from the south bank of the river, 
afjd many hundreds of Irish kernes, lightly armed and 
fleet of foot, accompanied the English cavalry in their 
excursions into the neighbouring country. “ The greater 
part of them,” says Monstrclet, “ hatl a stocking and shoe 
on one foot only, while the other wa.s (juite naked. They 
had targets, short javelins, ami a stningo sort of knivc.s. 
Those who were on horseback had no siiddle.s, but jode 
excellently well on small mo\mtain hoi-ses, an<l were 
mounted on such paiinien? as are used by the carriers of 
coin in j)art.s of Eraiico. They were, however, misembly 
accoutred in comparison with the English, and without 
any arms which could much hurt the French, whenever 
they might meet them.” 

This miscellaneous force was kept by their general 
under the strictest discipline. Ho was especially careful 
to prevent all straggling. The men wore rigidly for- 
bidden to lodge outside the military lines ; and on one 
occasion two soldiers who were discovered transgressing 
this order were summarily executed. 

Henry made no assault upon the town. Ho was too 
careful of the lives of his men to wasto them in so 
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perilous ftu enterprise. He contenUKl himself with rc- 
pellinit the frequent sallies of the besieged, which the 
strength of his lines of circumvallatioii and the state of 
readiness in which he always kept his troops enabled 
him to do without serious loss. Ho kept his men 
employed indeed with the construction of siege works, 
with the driving of mines, and with the construction of 
systematic approaches to the town ; b\it his chief reliance 
was a blockade. The vast population, military and 
civil, ordinary ami extraordinary, that crowded the walls 
of Uouen coxM not be long fed on any stores that hud 
been laid \ip in this place, while oiVcctual measures had 
been taken against the throwing in of any relief. 

The firstrfniits of this jmlicy of sUrvation were soon in 
the suiTondcr of tho fortiliojl post of tho Abboy of St. 
Catherine. This was given up by tho force that garri- 
soned it within a month of tho investment of tho city, 
and given up because provisions had failed. Henry s 
own camp meanwhile was abundantly supplied with i>ro- 
visions, furnished by stofes of his own, or brought in by 
the parties which ravagetl the ncighlmuring country. 

Kouen soon began to feel the pressure of famine. Its 
governor mailo an attempt to relieve it by expelling 
from tho tomi twelve thousand non-combatants. Henry 
refused to let these miserable creatures pass through his 
lines, and they perished by degrees under tho walls. 
Tho story of their fate is pitiable in tho extreme. Some 
of them lingered on till tho very end of tho siega 
Many of tho soldiers on either side had hearts more 
tender, or perhaps it should be Siiid intelligences loss 
alive to tho necessities of tho military situation, than tho 
gonomls who directed tho attack and the defence of 
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Houeii. These secretly s»ijiplie«l tlie otitcasts with sucli 
provisions as they couM spare. Henry himself «loparteil 
from the severity of his policy l»y furnishing the few 
who were left alive on Christmas Day with a meal. 
But neither the (Jovernor nor the King relente<l. It may 
be mentioned as an inci<lent eminently characteristic of 
the time, that new-born children were i-aiseil in baskets 
to the top of the walls, «luly baptized, and then let down 
again to perish of hunger. 


Henry has been severely blamed fur the inhumanity 
that ho is said to have di.splayed on this occasion. It 
may bo allowc*! that there have been great soldiei-s who 
would .sooner have relimpiished a military advantage 
than allow such misery to e.xi.st Jimler their eyes, but 
Henry was not of this type. He was a soldier firet ; 
and to his conception of a soldier’s duty, which was to 
use every military advantsige that fell in his way, he 
subordinated everything. For wanton cruelty he hatl 
no tasto : it did not come within the scope of his 
husincM ; but from cruelty that was not wanton — that 
is, was dictatecl by some consiclcration of necessity 
or expediency — he never shrank. There is some- 
thing, it must be allowed, that is rc2)i>1sive about this, 
and it is made more repulsive by the contrast which it 
makes with Henry’s almost ostentatious piety. This 
is a contrast, however, which is apjjarent rather than 
real. Henry’s belief that the French crown belonged to 
him of right was, incredible as it may seem, a genuine 
conviction, oven, it may bo said, a religious convic- 
tion. This feeling, it may well he believed, still 
further fortified his heart against any thought of con- 
cession to more human weakness. As far os regards his 
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milituiy pitilcssncss he stron-jly resembles Cresar and 
Napoleon. 

A messenger frf>ni the bc.siegcd succeeded in making 
his way through the KiigHsh lines and in rc;icliing Pari.s. 
He .saw’ the Duke of Burgundy, and deliverc*! in em- 
phatic tenn.s the incs.sago of the citizens of Kovion : “If 
by your negligence we are comjucred by the King of 
England, w'e shall become the worst and bitterest enemies 
yovt have." The Duke promised help, a promise which 
gre;itly encoumged the town t«i jierseverc in iU defence. 
The oriHamme, the sjicred iKiimer of France, was indeotl 
taken from the Abbey of St Denis later in the year, and 
an unny nominally at least intomlcd to relievo Rouen 
followed it ; but it never appn^ached the tow’ii. There 
was indeed no one to act for Franco. 

Tliis appeal, as has been sjtid, was maile to tho Duke 
of Burgundy. Tho Dauphin meanwhile had oj>onod 
negotiations for peace with the English king. 

A formal peace Henry would not make. To do so 
woulil, ho conceived, l>o a renunciation of his claims to tho 
French crown. Indoc<l ho carefully avoided conceding 
directly to tho Dauphin tho title of Regent of Franco : 
in tho commissions which were issued to tho English 
ambassadors he is the “ itegont so-caUaL" A tnico was 
proposed, which was preliminary to a treaty. The 
English demands included all tho territories mentioned 
in tho groat Peace of Bretigny, and Ouienno as well. A 
stipulation was added that if tho Duke should refuse 
to come into this treaty tho king of England should 
march with ns many troops os might be necessary 
to Paris, and deliver that city \rith tho royal family into 
tho bands of tho Dauphin. In return for this sorvico 
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he was to have Flan<Icrs, a possession of the Dtikcs of 
Burguntly. 

In an intevesting document Henry sets forth for the 
consideration of his ambassadors vaiious <brticulties 
wliich wore involved in these proposals. Could he, 
without prejudice to his right to the crown of France, 
join amis with the Dauphin? Could he still receive the 
Duke of Burgundy, should the Duke submit to him 1 
Could he justly invade Flanders while the truce was 
unex'iiired ? A number of military [iroblems were also 
suggested. Finally it wxs asked whether the Dauphin 
was qualified to conclude a valid truce. 

A supplementary commission authoriseil the anibtissa- 
dors to treat for the hand of the Princess Katherine ; 
and elaborate instructions were given to them as to their 
action in case of a jiurtial concession of their demamls. 

The negotiations went on for a time, if not with 
.succe.S8, at least without coming to a manifest end. On 
one point the Dauphin returned an emphatic answer. 
He would not join with the English king in acting against 
the Duke of Burgumly. “ I will never make peace, he 
said, “ witli the ancient enemy of my country in ordei 
to destroy a vassal.” 

On November 17th the French commissioners, accom- 
panied by the Cardinal d’Ursins, who was to act as 
mediator, came to Pont do I’Archo, and there mot the 
English ambassadors. After a preliminary difliculty 
about the language in which the proceedings of tho 
conference should be carried on had been disposed of, 
tho conditions wore discussed. The French envoys 
presented the King with a picture of tho Princess 
Katherine, a present which he is said to have received 
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n ith the satisfaction. lJut he «li<l not abate one 

jot from liis (ieinanils, whicli imleed it i.s not too innch to 
say lie ha<l inaile of sot ]>uriHisc impossible. Ho claimed 
the hand of the I’rincoss Katherine, the tluchios of Nor- 
mandy and Aei|uitaine, and other ]>rincipalitic.s, all of 
them to 1)0 held in his own right ami without any 
depondeneo on tin* king of France. The French coiu- 
inissioiiors at once rejecto*! these terms as impossible, 
and the Knglish »x-torte<l by ipiestioning their authority 
t-o treat. In the eml nothing was done. 

Uonen was now left to iUs fate, and that fate was 
evidently close at haml. Karly in December n sally was 
])lanncd, it being airanged that two thousand men 
were to issue simulUineously from each «if the gates. 
The plan wa.s only partially carried out, and though 
some I0S.S was suflereil hy the Knglish, nothing of 
real iin|K»rUince was cfTccled. About the middle of 
the month a deJinite intimation was given to tlie in- 
habitants of Houen that they must no longer expect 
relief. The distro&s in the town had hy that time 
reached the point of agony. The richest among 
the citizens were reduced to eating horse-flesh ; the 
poorer were glad to devour dogs and cats, rats and 
mice. Terrible stories wore told that some had oaten 
human flesh. According to one chronicler, not loss than 
fifty thousand died of stan’ation during the six months 
of the siege. The number is incredible, but it is certain 
that the famine reached an intensity that has seldom 
been c<iuallcd. When the last hope of relief was gone, 
it became absolutely intolerable. The inhabiUnts rose 
in revolt against the magistrates, demanding that nego- 
tiations should bo immediately opened uith the W 
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siegers. There wxs iinleeil no reason wliy tliis should 
uot be done, ami on January 2ml the envoys of the town 
were admitted to Henry’s jue.seiice. At first he refused 
to grant any terms : Houen must tipen its gates and 
atlinit its conqueror. A truce indeed for eight ilays was 
allowed ; but the days passed without any result being 
attainefl. .<U1 that the Kiiglish King woubl say was 
that the inhabitants of Kouen must sulunit themselves 
absolutely to his mercy. The j)coi)le then fonned a 
desperate resolution. They woubl fire their town in 
several jdaces ; a great length of the wall wjus to be 
undermined and Knpj>ortcd temporarily with j)rops ; 
these were to be suddenly removed, and the whole 
population Avas simultaneou.sly to siilly forth. All who 
could bear arms were to fight their Avay out, Avhile 
the women and children were t<» endeavour to make 
their cscajie. 

Henr)’ then relented. Tliis pui-pose of the jicople 
meant the dcstniction of lloucn, and he «li«l not wish to 
lose the chief city of Normamly. Ho renewed negotia- 
tions, and teims of cajiitulation that Avere at least 
tolerable Avere finally agreed ujmju. A ransom of three 
htindred thousand croAviis of gobl Ava« to be paid, and all 
material of Avar avus to be delivered to the King. The 
lives of all persons in the toAvn, Avith a foAv named 
exceptions, Avero to bo granted to them, and all avIio 
Avould swear allegiance to the King should retoin their 
property ; others might depart. One notoAA’ortliy pro- 
Ausion, as indicating Henry’s persuasion that lie aa’os 
dealing, not Avith an enemy, but Avith rebellious subjects, 
Avas that the King should have a space, either Avithin 
or without the AA'alls, for the building of a jMilaco, 
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but that lie slumM «luly purchase such jrrmuul from 
its owners. 

On January 22nil Iloiirj’ entered the town with his 
customary show of magnificence. It was noticed, with 
much speculation as to the meaning of the symbol, that 
a page rode hchiml him bearing a lance to which a fox’s 
bru.sli was attached after the manner of a pennon. His 
fii-st care, lus usual, wa.s to return thanks in the cathedral 
for his victory. That done, he received the homage of 
the citizens. All but five of the jicrsons excepted from 
the amnesty were either pardoned or released on pay- 
ment of a fine. A nuUal partisan leader, Alan IManchart, 
who hail treated his prisoners with great cruelty, was 
beheaded ; and the Vicur-ficneral, who had excommuni- 
cated the Knglish king, n us conduiiiiied to imprisonment 
for life. 

The fall of lioucu was soon followed by the sub- 
mis.sion of the rest of Normand}’. Henry at once set 
himself to the task of administering the pixiviiire 
which he had acijuircd. Ho kept his court ns Duko of 
Normandy, wearing the itibcs which liolongeil to that 
dignity. The province was to have its pro]>or excho(|Uor 
and coinage ; a standard for measures was established, 
and regulations were made for tho conduct of trade. In 
the brief opportunities that were given him Henry scorns 
to have showed himself n capable administrator of civil 
afTaira. His now subjects >voro impressed by tho experi- 
ence of a government moro firm and just than that 
wliich their native rulers had exercised. 



CHAPTER XIV 


HKN’KY’s mahkiauk 

Thk fii-st part of the following year (1419) was spent 
in negotiation. Early in March the Duke of liritaiiny 
paid another visit to the King for the puri>oac of con- 
Hniiing the friendly relations hetween them. At tlic 
Kimo tinm overtures were made to him hy both the 
parties who claimed to direct the govcniment of I' ranee 
by the Dauphin ' on the one hantl, ami the Duke of 
Burgundy, acting in the name of King Charles the 
Sixth, on the other. 

The negotiations with the Dauj)hin came to nothing, 
nor wsis it indeed possible that they shotild have any 

* Charles the Sixth had twelve chihlrcii, whom it %rill bo conveni- 
cut to cuuracratti : — (1) Charles, dicil in infancy ; (2) Charles, died 
1400, at the age of uine ; (3) Louis, died Decomher 1415— though 
" stout of body, and skilful in arms,” he had refused to fight at Agin- 
conrt ; (4) John, died August 1417 ; (6) Clmrlos. afterwards Charles 
the Seventh, the “Dauphin” mentiono<l in the text ; (6) Philip, 
died in infancy ; (7) Isabella, second wife of Richard Urn Sccoiul of 
England, afterwards iiiairiod to the Duke of Orleans, who was 
murdered 1407 at the inatigatioR of the Duke of Burgundy 5 (8) 
Jane, died in infancy ; (9) Mary, took the veil ; (10) Jane, inaniwl to 
the Duke of Britanny ; (11) MlcheUe, married to Philip, Count of 
CharoloU, eldest son of the Duke of Burgundy ; (12) Kathenuo, 
bom October 17th, 1400. 
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losult Homy poi-sistod in his claim to be king of 
Franco ; atnl if he consented to «lisciiss any other con- 
ditions of peace, always reserved this right The 
Danphin, as the eldest son of the reigning king, could 
not seriously treat witli such a claimant. Overtures made 
on either side could only have been feints. The Dtjke of 
Burgnn<ly, o!i tlie contmry. had no pretensions that were 
absohitoly irrecomilablc with Henry’s claim. lie had 
in his power the imbecile King, the Queen, and all the 
royal family, the Datjphin only excepted. In right of 
the authority which the King was said to have ilelegated 
to him, ho claimed to bo Hegent of France. Ho would 
doubtless have wislieil to be Kcgcnt under the imbecile 
Charles mlher than under tho vigorous Henrj*. So far 
he was advei'so to the succo.ss of the Knglish king ; but 
it was <pnte possible for him to soc»me oiit of that sticcesa 
terms advantageous t<i himself. Tho accession of tho 
DaJiphin, in tho probable event of the death of Charles, 
woidd mako hia position untenable. On tho whole wo 
may conclude that he was not indisposed to come to 
an agreement with Henr}', but <lid not see his way to 
obtaining such an agreement ns ho wanted. 

On May 30th, after various negotiations, which it is 
needless to relate in detail, a formal meeting took place 
at Melun. All tho arrangements were of the gi'oatcst 
magnificence, and tho most rigorous etiquette, dictated 
doubtless by mutual suspicion, was obscr\’cd, 

On tho side of tho French came tho Duko of Bur- 
gundy, Isabeau, Queen of Franco, and tho fair Kathorino 
herself. It was on her charms indood that tho French 
negotiators relied greatly for their success. All accounts 
agreo in giving tho greatest praise to her beauty, though 
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it is a praise scarcely justified I13' her {>ortrait. The nose 
especially is of an excessive length, ami falls a little over 
the month, a characteristic of the \ alois face ; Imt, saj’s 
Monstrclct^ “ King Henry u:is very anxious to marry 
her, and not without cause, for she was very handsome, 
of high birth, and of the most engaging manners.” 
Henry’s attaclimeiit indecil had something almo.st 
i-omantic about it. There had been many plans of find- 
ing an alliance for him, but ever since he ha<l been able 
to act for himself lie had never swerved from hi.s purpose 
of winning Katherine the Fair of France for his wife. 
He was now a man of thirtj'-two, and, if we put 
aside the dubious reports al)Out the excesses of his 
youth, wo may Siiy that, as far :is we know, ho liud 
never thought of un^' woman but her. Marriage to a 
daughter of France might help him, he thought, to gain 
the crown; nor was he willing to abate his claim, c\cn 
in the minor matter of dower, in consideration of 
Katherine’s beauty. Still wo cannot doubt that he was 
a sincere and even arrlcnt lover. 

At three in the afternoon Queen Lsabeau came out of 
her tent, the Lords of her Council walking two ami two 
before her, and the Duke of Burgundj' leading hei bj 
the hand. The Princess Katherine followed, led by the 
Count of St. Pol. Henry, who was accoinpaiiicil by his 
two brothers Clarence and Gloucester, and b}' his uncles 
the Duke of Exeter and the Cardinal Beaufort, udvance»l 
to meet them. Ho bowed, took the Queen by the hand, 
and kissed her. Then ho saluted the Princess in tho 
samo way. His brothers did tho same, but instead of 
liowing, bent tho knee almost to the giound. It was 
obsei-vcd that tho Duko of Burgundy, in saluting tho 
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king, made tlio same gesture of respect. The whole 
pait^\ then entered tlie pavilion that ha<l been prepared 
for their conference. For all his courtesy Henry did not 
forget hi.s preten.dons. He claimed to have the tipper 
hand of the French queen, and. after a long dispute, had 
his way. A conference followed, but it was not in- 
ten<led tliat business should he tran.sactcd on that day. 
This was po.stpone«l till the ne.xt meeting, which, it was 
arranged, was to take phicc on Juno 1st. 

Iho month w:is S{K!iit in furtlier disctission. We may 
giither fiom what has been rectutleil that Henry was 
content to fall back, at lc;ist for tho time, on tho terms 
of tho Treaty of Brctigny, and that tho French com- 
missioners. on the other hand, sought to minimise their 
concessions. They could not e.xecuto the Treaty of 
llretigny, because many of the places named in it were 
in the hand.s of tho Dauphin. Henry, who had not been 
allowed another sight of tho Princos.s wius profoundly 
irritated at tho nianifo.st intention on tho jiart of tho 
French neg.>tiaU>rs to kitllc him, and csixjciallv at tho way 
in which they sought to utilise his position as a suitor. 
His anger broke out in a fiorco reply to the Duke of 
Burgundy, when this prince reproiichctl him with tho 
want of moderation in his <leinnnds. ” I will have you 
know." ho cried, "that I will not only havo your 
Princess, hut your King himself in my |>owcr ; and that 1 
will obtain tho marriage that I seek, or force him from 
his throne, and drive you out of the kingdom.” The 
Duke repliod, "You may say what you please; but I 
doubt not that before you force him from his throne or 
drive me out of Franco, wo shall make you weary of 
your undertaking.” 
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Another meeting hutl been fixe<l for July 3r<l ; but 
Henry, coining to attend it, fouinl tliat the French 
commissioners had left the place. It seemed tliat peace 
was as far off as ever. 

The fact was that the Duke of Burgundy was playing 
a double jiart. While the conferences at Melun were 
going on, he had been in frequent communication with 
the Dauphin. Twelve days after his last conference with 
Henry, the Dauidiin and the Duke met at rouilly-le-Fort, 
a place only a leiigue distant from ^lelun itself. 1 he 
interview of the two was, to all appearance, cordial and 
oven affectionate. The Duko bowed several times \cry 
low, and Hnally kneeled to the Dauphin, who mised him 
in the most gi-aeious way from the grouml. At p.arting 
the Duko insisted on holding the stirrup while the 
Dauphin mounted. The two princes were to share the 
administration of the kingdom between them ; they were 
to give each other all the help in their power ; they wore 
not to enter into any agreement without mutual con.sent. 
The treaty, which was finally concluded on July 29th, 
wjis publi.shed throughout France. 

To Henry, of course, this was a declaration of war. 
Ho immediately took tho fiehl. The first point of attack 
was Pontoise in tho Isle of France. Ihe town was 
taken by a surprise, skilfully planned by Henry himself. 
Tho English troops arrived in tho early morning, scaled 
tho walls iMsforo tho guard was oven awaro of thoir 
presence, and, after a sharii struggle with tho garrison, 
mode themselves masters of tho to'vn. Pontoiso was a 
great prize. It containc<l a great store of wur-matorial 
and a largo sum of money; and it was tho only forti- 
fied place botwcon tho country occupio<l by Henry and 
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Paris itself. The Kinj' <leclare(l in a letter to his Council 
at home that it was the most imjwrtaiit place that he 
had taken since the beginning of the war. The fact was 
emphasised in tlic coui-se of a fewtlaysby the appearance 
of the Duke of Clarence before the walls of Paris. 

But Henry’s victories, brilliant as they were, couhl 
hanlly have brought him final success but for the 
criminal folly of his adver&irics. On September 10th 
the Duke of Burgundy was murdered at the Bridge 
of .Monterciut What share the Dauphin had in this 
atrocious deed — whether ho commamled it and oven 
gave the signal for the assassin.-* to strike, or whether 
ho simply stood by ami sufTercil it to bo pcrpotnitcd 
without interfering — scarcely concerns us. Perhaps wo 
may t\ko the more favourable account of Monstrelct, 
who iiidocil had the best opportunities for learning the 
truth. “ While these things were pas-sing," ho sjiys, 
"the Dauphin leaned on the barrier, looking on, but soon 
drew back, os one much friglitene«l.” And imh-cd the 
Duke hatl private and public enemies who would not 
scruple to take his life. One cannot womler at the 
violent death of the man who had porpotrated such a 
dcc<l as the n.ss.assination of the Duke of Orleans. 

But whether the Dauphin was an accomplice before or 
after the act, the result was the same. The murder of 
the Duke gave Henry the crou u of France. Paris, whore 
the dead prince hail been popular, was fuiious at bis 
death. The provosts of the city, assembled by the 
Count of SL Pol, swore a solemn oath that tliey would 
employ their lives and fortune.^ in avenging this oxccmblo 
deed. The King and Queen renounced their son, and 
declared their intention of making |>cnco with the king 
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of England, as the onl}' hojie for tlie country. And, 
most important of all, rhilip, Count of Charolois, ehlest 
son and heir of the murdered Duke, threw himself heart 
and soul into the English alliance. 

The Dauphin withdrew to Poictiers. Franco south of 
the Loire was in his hands, but north of that river it 
substantially belonged to the English king and to his 
Burgundian ally. During the autumn of 1419 and the 
following spring there were no military o|)erations of 
much importance. A desultory warfare was waged with 
the Dauphin, while, on the other hand, there was a suc- 
cession of truces between Henry and the party of the 
French king. Negotiations, meanwhile, went busily on, 
and this time with a real intention on all sides that they 
should lead to some result ; and this re.sult may bo seen 
in wliat was called “ The Perpetual Peace of Troyes,’* 
hnully concluded on May 21st. King Charles was to 
have undisturbed |>03scssion of the crown during his 
life ; after his death the crown should go to Henry and 
his heirs; during Charles’s incapacity to reign, Henry 
should bo Regent of France, and should bo styled by the 
King “ our most dear son Henry, King of England and 
heir of France”; the Princess Katlierine was to become 
Queen of England, with the customary annuity of forty 
thousand crowns. 

On the same day that the treaty was finally mtified, 
the betrothal took place in the Church of St. Peter at 
Troyes. The Queen of France and the Princc.ss were 
attended by the Duke of Burgundy and forty of his 
council Before the betrotlial Isabcau and Henry went 
together to the high altar, where the articles of peace were 
read aloud, and both affixed their seals to them. Then 
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Henry anti Kathciinc joined hands and were contracted, 
while the Duke of Burguntly took an t*alh to ol>ey 
Henry as Kegent of Franco so long as King Charles 
shonUl live, and after the latter’s death, to acknowledge 
him as his liege-lord. Nine days later, the marriage 
was celebrated with great magnificence. Henry had 
attaincil the object of his ambition — ho was Regent 
and heir of France, and ho was the husband of the Fair 
Katherine. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE SIEGE OF MELUN 

Henry did not give any long time to his hone>Tnoon. 
The story indeed is told of him that when some English 
knights asked him whether a tournament should not 
bo included among the festivities of his marriage, lie 
answered that they should have tilting enough, but 
that it should bo tilting in earnest He was us good as 
his word, for he was not going to waste the best time 
for campaigning. Early in Juno ho laid siege to Sens, 
a Burgundian tomi of which the Dauphin lutd possessed 
himself. Sens capitulated after a resistance of twelve 
days. From Sens he proceeded to Montcrcau, the place 
where the Duke of Burgundy had been nuirdercd. 
The town was tiken with little difficulty, but the castle 
held out for some days. Henry, loath to waste his time 
in reducing it, had recourse to a proceeding which 
is another proof how pitiless Avas his temper Avhou 
any military advantage Avas concenied. Some of the 
principal prisoners capturc<l in the toAvn wore sent to 
parley with the commander of the citadel. Their lives, 
they said, depended ujmn his at once surrendering it; 
and they represented that ho could not hold out long 
against the overwhelming force of the English king. 
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Tho Governor met them witli a refusal, and Henry, 
aware that such threats would lose all efficacy for the 
future if they were not executed, ordered them all 
to bo hanged. But when, eight days after, tho garrison 
offered to surrender, ho granted favourable conditions. 
Ho observed what may be called the ndes of tho game 
with undoviating strictness. Tho oxccution of tho 
prisoners was, according to tho notions of the time, 
within his right ; and tho Governor was equally within 
his right in holding out as long as ho could. Monstrelct 
mentions at tho siimc timo another incident which illus- 
trates tho same asjKjct of Henry’s character. A nmning 
footman who always followed his horso, and was a groat 
favourite with him, had tho misfortune to kill a knight 
in a (|uarrcl. Tho King ordered him at once to be 
hanged. 

Tho noxt ovont of importanco was tho siege of Melun, 
a strongly fortihod toum on tho Soino, and of groat 
importanco us commanding tho passage of tho river. 
Henry, who hod recently boon joined by his second 
brother tho Duko of Bcdfortl, invested it on one side, 
and tho Duko of Burgundy on tho other. It was no 
easy task which they had undortakon, for thoy had 
thorosolvos to ho on thoir guard against attack from 
without ; Moaux and other towns in tho uoighbourhooii 
woro garrisoned by tho Dauphin’s trooits, and frequent 
sallies woro raado on tho bosiogors’ tronchos. Tho comps 
woro accordingly strongly fortified. A bridge of boats 
connoctod them with ono anotlior, and also provontod 
any roliof of tho town by water. 

Tho English cannon played u^ion tho walls >vitl) 
such effect that what appeared a practicable breach was 
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iniide. Hem-y’s quick eye, however, cliscovcred that the 
attempt wouhl cost too inuny lives, and refused to make 
it, even when urged by the Duke of Burgundy. Another 
ally who soon afterwards arrived in the camp, the Duke 
of Bavaria, expressed his surprise that the attempt had 
not been made. Henry he;ird him with patience, repre- 
sented to him his own views, but finally consented that 
an assault should be delivered. It docs not, houe\ei, 
appear that he allowed his own troops to be employed. 
As commander-in-chief ho gave jHinnission to the tuo 
Dukes to make the attempt. The storming party from 
the Burgundian camp advanced boldly to the assault, 
but was repulsed with great loss. 

The next attempt was made by mining. The work 
was discovered when it was brought close to the walls of 
the city. A counter-mine was mailc by the garrison, 
and before long the two partitions between the two 
mines were broken down, and the passage, which was 
now of considerable breadth, became the scene of fre- 
quent combats. On one occasion we hear of Henry 
fighting in person. Monstrolet speaks of him and the 
Duke of Burgxmdy engaging two of the Dauphinois 
“ with push of pike.” Titus Livius tells a more romantic 
story, how, entering at the head of his men, he engaged 
in single combat with the commander of the garrison, 
the Lord do Barbasan. Neither of them knew the 
other. After a while they paused. The King asked his 
antagonist who ho was. “I am Barbasan," said he, 
“and you t" “You have fought,” said Henry, “Avith 
the King of England.” Henry was a stout man-utrarms 
and loved the excitement of changing blows ; but ho did 
not neglect for this delight the more important duties of 
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a genenil, which selUoin j)onnit such an imlulgonce. It 
is only here and at Agincoiirt, when indeed a despemte 
situation demanded his <lisplay of personal valour, that 
we hear of his actual prowess in the field. 

Melun held out bravely till far in the winter. Bur- 
l)as:tn had strictly forbidden any talk of surrender, niul 
the townspeople livetl in hope of relief from tlio 
Dauphiit Meannhilo the besiegers were sutrering 
greatly from the same disease that had caused s\jch loss 
before the walls of Hai-flcur. The Prince of Orange, 
too, withdrew all his troops. “Ho was ready,” ho 
declared, “ to 8er%’e the Duke of Burgundy, but ho would 
not p\>t Franco xmder the jmwer of her ancient enomy.” 
But the presence of famine became more and more 
intolerable, and when towards the end of November a 
tlelinitc message came from the l)au])hin that ho was 
not strong enough to attempt a relief, Barbasiui pro- 
posed a cjipitulation. The terms gmiitctl were not 
liberal : those who surrendered %vcre to have life but 
not liberty ; they must remain prisoners unless they 
could give security not to bear anas again against the 
King of Franco and his Bcgcnb the King of England. 
Special exception was made against all who had been 
concerned in the murder of the Duke of Burgundy. The 
Governor himself was charged with having been an 
accomplice in this crime, and remained in prison for 
nine years. There was a considerable number of Scotch 
soldiers among the prisoners : those, too, had been 
oxemiited from the offer of mercy, and twenty of them 
were executed. Henry’s increased severity was probably 
due not to any change of temper, but to the fooling 
that ho was now dealing with robols rather than enemies. 
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ftreluii was surreiidoicd ut the beginning of December, 
after holding out between three and four months. 

From Melun Henry procectled to Corbeuil, where the 
French court had taken up its aboile ; and from Cor- 
beuil the two Kings, with the Duke of Ihiigundy, 
made a solemn entry into Paris, where they wore re- 
ceived with what ap|>eared to be an enthusiastic welcome. 
The first bu.siness transacte.l w;is to cite and to con- 
demn as contumacious the murderers of the late Duke. 
The Dauphin, summoned under the title of Charles, 
Duke of Touraine, was declared to be attainted and 
convicted of the crime laid to his charge, banished 
from Frajjcc, and pionounco<l for ever incapable of sue- 
cceding to the inheritance of the cromi or of any 
dominions that might be acquired for it. Henry thus 
saw another obstacle to the ambition of his life cleat cd 
out of his way. This done. King Charles, sitting in 
the hall of his italace of St Paul, publicly declared his 
assent to the treaty which had given the reversion of 


the cro^vn to the king of Englaiul. 

The two sovereigns kept distinct courts. That of 
Henry was by far the more splendidly cquippetl and 
numerously attended of the two. Ho was the rising 
sun, anti all men looked to him. All ofilces of tru.st 
and profit were at his disposal, and the nobles and 
gentlemen of France flocked into his ante-chambers. 
More important visitors than these courticra were the 
two Lonis of Albrct, a family of the highest importance, 
who oflered him their homage as Duke of Acquitaino ; 
and many other great lords, spiritual and temporal, 


followed their example. 

Meanwhile Henry busied himself with the duties of 
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govenimcnt. He set himself to rclress the grievances 
anil refonn the abuses which a time of iHsonler and 
division had produced in abnmlancc. Ho devoted 
special attention to the coinage, which, to the great 
injury of trade, had been much delmsed. At Paris, 
as in Normandy, his sulijects were favourably itnpresscd 
with the promise of a just and vigorous rule that his 
civil administration licld out. 

Shortly after Christmas Homy loft Paris for Pouen, 
where he devoted some days to settling the affairs of 
the Norman duchy. From Koueti ho went to Amiens, 
and thence again to Calais, crossing over to Dover on 
Febniary 1st. A few days were spent at Canterbury, 
and then followed a triumphal entry into London and 
the coronation of Queen Katherine at ^Vestminster 
Abbey. The Duke of Clarence had been left as the 
King’s Licutcnant-Ooncral in France, but with a .special 
charge as Governor of Nonnandy. Paris was put 
\mder the care of the Duke of Exeter. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THK LAST CAMI*AHJNS 

Thk coronation of Queen Katlierine was i>ei-formea on 
February 24th. About a month latxjr came tlic news of 
a great disaster to the English arms in France. Ihe 
Duke of Clarence had been defeated and slain at BeatijtS 
in Anjou. He had made a plundering expedition into 
that province, and lay at Angers, on the Mayenne, when 
he heard of the presence of the Dauphin s army a few 
miles to the east. Misinformed of the real strength of 
the enemy, or perhaps taught by a long succession of 
victories to despise him, he hurried to the attack, refus- 
ing even to wait till his whole force could bo brought up, 
and riding on with his cavalry only. Tho details of the 
conflict that followed arc obscure, but the result was a 
disastrous defeat Tho Duke was killed, and with him 
fifteen hundred, or, according to some accounts, two 
thousand of his troops, among whom were the Lords 
Ross and Gray, and the Earls of Huntingdon and 
Somerset. Tho honours of the victory belonged to the 
Scotch, seven thousand of whom were present under 
command of the Earl of Buchan, youngest son of the 

Duke of Albany. ^ . 

And in other ways things were not going well. I no 
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Duke of Exeter’s position in P:\ris was tmsafe, while in 
Northern France, of which the English hail seenieil to 
have unilisjtutcil possession, the party of the Dauphin 
was again making head. Henry saw that his ]>resenco 
was imperatively needed, and hastened his preparations 
for another expedition. 

There were signs of exhaustion in the country. It 
was hecoining increasingly iliflicult to raise hoth men 
and money. At lejust a hundred thousand troops had 
already crosscil the Channel ; and the losses, hy battle 
and disease, had been very largo. The difliculty of money 
had, as wo liavo seen, always l>ccn serious; and six 
ye;irs of incessant war had greatly increased it. Henry, 
however, persevered with indoiniUiblo energy, and the 
nation, among whom his {mpularity seems to havo 
snflered no diminution, seconded his ofTorts. On .Inno 
lOth ho embarked with an anny numbering no less than 
four thousand mcn-nt-anns and twenty-four thousand 
archers. This time Dover was his |X)int of «lcpart\irc, 
and a prosperous vo^’ogo brought him to Calais on the 
same day at noon. 

His first care was to relievo the Duke of Exeter. A 
force of twelve liundrcil men was at once desjiatched, 
and reached Paris without encountering the enemy. 
'I’lio King’s presence, indeed, seemed to revive tho 
English cause almost instantaneously throughout Nor- 
mandy ami Northern Fiance. One of tho principal 
operations of tho campaign was tho relief of Chartres, 
which tho Dauphin had invested while Henrj' >vas still 
in England. On tho approach of tho English army tho 
French retired without fighting a battle: tho victor)* 
of Bcauj6 had not restored the confidonco which had 
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been lost ut Agincomt. It is signitiriiut to liml that in 
the account of a battle fought in the coui-se of tlio 
campaign between the Daupliin aiul the Duke of Hur- 
gundy the chronicler tells us that the French were nuich 
encouraged by fiinliug that there were no hnglish in llie 
Duke’s army. The cuptiire of Dieu.\, which was sur- 
rendered on Augtist 20th, was also an im|)ortant gain. 
Henry — and the fact is a notable proof of his military 
capacity — had in the course of .some ten weeks reginned 
all that had been lost during his absence. 

The English arms being again supreme in Nortliern 
Franco, he proceeded to extend the limits of the terri- 
torv which they occ'ij)ie<I, and marched soutliwards to 
the Loire. Vcndoine fell into his hands, and, after 
Venddmo, Beaugency. Crossing the Loire, he procectlcd 
a-s far south as Bourges, where the Dauphin, >vho 
steadily persisted in his policy of avoiding a battle, luul 
shut himself up. But Bourges was too strong to be 
taken except by o|>ciations for which Henry Iiad not 
then the means ; and Orleans, still uiircdnced, was in 
his rear. A more pressing necessity was the capture of 
Mcuux. As long as this fortress remained in the hands 
of the Dauphin, the jjosition of the English in Paris was 
not safe. Meaux was accortlingly invested on OctoI>cr 
6th. The King left the conduct of the siege for a time 
in the hands of the Duke of Exeter, and returned to 
Paris, where many civil matters called for his presence. 

The pressure on hia supply of troops had now 
become exceedingly severe. He was forced to enlist 
large numbers of French soldiers to fill \jp the gaps in 
his English army : bo sent envoys to the Emperor 
Sigismund soliciting help in mcn-at-amis and archers ; 
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and a similar request was also made to John, King of Por- 
tugal. In addition to losses in the field ami by sickness, 
four thousand of his men are said to have died of an 
epidemic in the course of a single march during the 
campaign on the Loire ; and still it wa.s necessary to 
garrison every town or fortre.ss of military importance 
that might be won from the enemy. Arthur, younger 
brother of the Duke of Hritanny, who had some time 
before been relca.scd fix>m his long imprisonment, came 
with a considerable reinforcement to join the army; 
and after Christmas the Duke of Burgtindy paid a visit 
to the King, who had by that time I'otumcd to the camp. 
Hut the Duke di<l not stay long, for a serious family 
tjuarrcl had arisen between the two Princes. Jacque- 
line, Duchess of Brabant, hud left her husband and 
taken refuge at the Lnglish court, where Henry had 
wclconie<l her with sussuranco of his protection. The 
Duke of Burgundy, on the other hand, took up the 
cause of his kinsman the Duke of Brabant with much 
energy, and a serious dilTercnco was the result 

Meanwhile, on December Gth, Queen Katherine had 
given birth to a son, the unfortunate Henry of Windsor. 
Tlio King, for some reason that is not explained, found 
an augury of ovil — so at least nms the story — iu the 
fact that Windsor was the birthplace of liis heir. Ho 
is reported to have said to his chamberlain, “I, Henry 
l>orn at Monmouth, shall small time reign, and get 
much; ami Henry horn at Windsor shall long, long 
reign, and lose all ; but Clod’s will be done.” The pro- 
phecy, whether made before or after the event, was 
certainly fulfilled with singular exactness. Perhaps the 
great conqueror already felt that his own time was short, 
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and he had certAinly had sufficient proof that, whcti his 
own preacuce was withdrawn, things were not likely to 
go well. 

During the winter and early spring the siege of 
Meaux was vigorously prosecutciL The King had, 
however, scarcely sufficient troops for the work, the 
more so as he was more than once obliged to detach a 
force to serve elsewhere. The Dauphin’s troops had 
surprised Auraches, and it had to he recovered from 
them. More ominous, a.s showing the insecurity of the 
conquests mxule, was the call for troops in Isormaudj, 
where Oliver do Manny, Lor<l of Falaise, who had 
sworn allegiance to the King of England, was ravaging 
the country. The Dauphin could not relieve Auraches. 
and De Mauny was taken prisoner ; but it was evident 
that a work of immense difficulty and extent still re- 
mained to ho done. 

Meaux held out for seven months. Its Govomoi. 
who went by the name of the Bastard of Maunis had 
offended so deeply against the laws of war that he could 
have no hope of pardon ivero ho to cajiitnlate. Instead 
of caixying on hostilities according to onlinary mcthoils, 
he had behaved like a robber chief. Any party that 
ventured without sufficient strength near his fortress he 
would sally forth and attack ; nor dul ho make an) 
difference whether it was bent on a jioaccablc or warlike 
crramL Nor was ho careful to inquire into its 
nationality, especially if it carried anything worth 
plundering. Any prisoners that ho supposed or alleged 
to be English or Burgundians ho used to hang on an 
elm that grew outside the walls and was called by his 
name. 
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Ill April the state of iiOairs in the tomi grew ilespcr- 
ato. An attempt at relief ina«lc hy the Dauphin liad 
failed, cmling in the capture of the leader who com- 
manded it. The fir-st inocecding of the besieged was to 
abandon the main part of the town, and concentrate 
their force in ndiat was called the market-place, which 
w;us separated from the rest of the city by the river. 
The attempt of the townspeople to remove their pro- 
pert}’ to this stronghobl was interrupted by a sxulden 
attack from the be.siegcrs, but the garrison made goml 
their escape into iL 

Henry proceeded to attack this stronghold. He 
began by occupying a small island in the river, from 
which he kojit up a vigorous attack witli several siege- 
cannon and catapults. An important position was 
lost to the be.sieged by’ the capture of the mill, 
ami a broach was mailc in the mmII. lieforo onlering 
ati aSsSault Henry summoned the garrison to stirrender. 
This summons the besieged met with an insulting 
answer, which tlioy followed up by a successfttl sally, 
killing the whole of a party which they surprised in a 
meadow juider the walls. 

Orders were now given for a gonei-al and imincdiato 
a.ssaulL Kor sovon or eight hours the conflict raged 
fiercely. So ohstiiiatc was the conrago of the besieged, 
tliat when their lanecs wore broken they defended 
themselves with iron spits, and night foil before an 
entrance could bo efl'cetod. At one time the storming 
party had gained the ditch, hut they were driven out 
of it again. 

Further resistance, howovor, was hopeless. Tho 
walls lay in ruins, and another assault could hardly bo 
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repulsed. Henry again oH'ered terms. Me had been 
personally insulted during the siege, but this did not 
affect his temper, which indeed was remarkably im- 
perturbable, either by pity or anger. The terms 
offered and accepted were not more severe than the 
military practice of the time permitted. Four persons, 
among whom was the Bastard of Maurus, with all Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Irish soldiers, were excepted from the 
King’s clemency : the rest of the captives were to be 
kept close prisoners till the close of the war. On May 
11th Mcaux was given into the King’s hands. The 
Ba.stard of Maurus was beheaded, and his body hangeil 
on the tree which he lia*l made notoriotis by his cntclty. 
The other excepted prisoners were taken to Paris, 
and executed after due trial. AVe do not hear of any 
other severities. 

The capture of this town was Henry’s la-st exploit 
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Os May 21st Queen Katherine lan»lecl at Harllcur 
with licr infant son. She was nccoinpaniod by a 
brilliant court, and by the I>uke of Bedfonl, who hail 
been summoned to join his brother, now feeling, wo 
may 8ui)|>osc, a pressing need of tho assistance of his 
military skill. The Queen jounieycd from Harllcur on 
to Kouen, and from Rouen to Vincennes, where Henry 
met her. Their entry into Paris was magnificent. It 
was noticed that the English queen had two mantles 
of ermine borne before her carriages, to mark, it was 
siqjposed, her dignity as Queen of England and Eranco. 
Charles wos at that time also in Paris, and it was again 
noticed that it was tho English court nithcr than tho 
French that formed tho centre of attraction. Meanwhile 
Henry was winning good opinion from tlio commonalty 
by his just and moderate govornmoiit, and especially'!^ 
his exact and impartial administration of justice, a new 
thing ill a country where privilege was always so jiowor- 
ful. On Juno 22nd Henry and his Queen loft Paris for 
Senlis. Ho was soon again in tho capital to inquire 
into tho circumstances of a plot which had boon dis- 
covered for tho delivery of tho city into the hamls of the 
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Dauphin ; and it was after liis second retuni to Senlls 
that his health began manifestly to fail* Of the nature 
of his illness we are not exactly informed, ilonstrelet 
says that it was St. Anthony’s fire or erysipelas; other 
accounts speak of a fistula and pleurisy ; in Walsingham 
the cause of death is given as “ a sharp fever with vehe- 
ment dysentery.” Henry did not come of a long-lived 
race. His great-grandfather indeed raiched an age 
(sixty-five) which, though often since exceeded, had only 
once before been reached by an English king ; but his 
grandfather — the “time-honoured Lancaster” of Shakc- 
Kjiearc — hud dieil, worn out, at fifty-eight ; his father, 
after years of suffering, expired at foity-seven ; an«l 
his mother dic<l in her twenty-fifth year. 

Cosno-sur-Loirc, a walled city belonging to the Duke 
of Burgundy, had been besieged by the Dauphin, and 
had agreed to capitulat<rlinless relieved before August 
6th. The Duke sent for help to Flundci-s and Pic;irdy, 
and, of course, to King Henry. The King replied 
that lie would come in jierson, and bring his whole 
army with him. The amiy marched out of its quarters 
in Paris and its environs, and Hcniy, after taking leave 
of his wife, whom imiecd lie never saw again, sUirted 
from Senlia to join' it. Ho was able to ride :is far as 
Mchm, where he exchanged the saddle for a litter, in- 
tending to overtake the army ; hut his illness increased so 
rapidly that ho was compelled to give up his purpose. 
Ho handeil over the eonimund to the Duke of Bedford, 
and was carried to the Bois de Vinconno.s. There he 
took to Ids bed, from whicli ho never rose again. 

Ho seems to have bcon''Trwuro that his days were 
numbered. The Duko.H of Bedford and Exeter, the Earl 

L 
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of Warwick, and some foiir or five more of his most 
trusted couiiBellors-werc called to his bedside. To his 
brother John he said: “ My good brother, I beseech you, 
on the loyalty and love you have ever expressed for me, 
that you show the same loyalty and affection to my son 
Henry, your nephew.” He then gave him directions 
rs to the policy ho was to pui'sue. Monstrelot professes 
to give the ‘lying man’s exact words, but at this point 
they are obscure and even contradictory. The Duke of 
Hurgumly was to have the Kegency of Franco, if ho 
wished for it ; othcrwi.«o his brother was to take it him- 
self. Then, turning to hi.s uncle, ho said: “My good 
undo of Exeter, I nominato you solo Hegent of the 
kingdom of England, for that you well know how to 
govern it ; ami I likewise nominate you as guardian to 
my son ; ami I insist, on your love tome, that very often 
you personally visit ami seo him.” To tho Earl of 
Warwick his words were : “ My dear cousin of Warwick, 

I will that you be his governor, and that you teach him 
all things becoming his mnk, for I cannot provide a 

Utter pei'Roii for the purpose^ 

Then followed some advice n.s to tho inanugcmcnt of 
affairs. Above all things, dissension with tho Duke of 
lJurgundy must bo avoided ; and this was especially 
impressed on his brother Humphrey, whoso relations 
with tho Duke were not friendly. Unless they could 
keep on good terms with him, everything would bo ruined. 
Tho princes of the French royal family whom they 
had in custody wore on no account to bo released. 

After an interview with Sir Hugh do Lannoy, who 
had come to him on a mission from tho Duke of 
Burgundy, Henry began to prepare for his end. He 
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sent for his ph^siciuiis, and :iske<l them how loiij' they 
thought he had to live. Tliey were naturally unwilling 
to tell him the truth, ami endeavoured to eva«le the 
question: “It depended solely,” the}’ said, “on the 
will of God whether he should he re.storetl to health.” 
Tlic King, di.ssatisfied with this answer, rejieated his 
question, nml cutninanded them to tell him the acttHil 
truth. They consulted together. Then one of them, 
whom they had appointed their spokesman, fell on his 
knees by the bedside and sai»l : “Sire, you must think 
on your soul ; for, unle.ss it be the will of God to 
decree otherwise, it is imi>ossible that you should live 
more than two hours.” 

Ou hearing this, Henry sent for his confessor. He 
made his confession, and received the last sacraments of 
the Church. Ho then hade his chaplains recite the seven 
penitential Psalms. When in chanting the fifty-first 
they came to the words “ Build Thou the walls of 
•Jcnisalcm,” ho interrupted them and said aloud that 
he had fully intendeil, after wholly subduing the realm 
of France and restoring it to peace, to conquer the 
kingilom of Jerusalem. Tlie priests went on with their 
devotions. In the midst of them he cried out again, as if 
addressing some invisible ailversary, “Thou licst, thou 
licst ; my part is with the Lord Jesus then with a 
still louder voice, "In manus iutis, Domine " — and so 
breathed his last. The day of his death was the last 
<l!4y of August He had just completed his thirty 
fourth year. 

The body was embalmed and placed in a coffin of 
lead. From Vincennes it was first taken in great pomp, 
attendc<I by the hhiglish princes, Ids household, and a 
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inultiiude of the iieople, U> the Chinch of Notre-Dame 
in Paris, where a soleiim service was performeil over 
it. From Paris it was removed with the same state 

to Kouen. 

At Kouen, Queen Katherine, who had been kept in 
ignonince of lier husband’s iierilous condition, waited 
with the corpse till affairs were sufficiently settled to 
allow of the return of the princes to England. This Avas 
not for some weeks, and it must have been about the 
beginning of November when the funeral procession 
set out The route was through Abbeville, Hesdin, 
Montreuil, and Boulogne to Calais. 

The coffin was placed on a car drawm by four 
magnificent horsc.s. Almvo it was an effigj' of the 
King, worked in leather, beautifully painted, with a 
crown of gold upon the head. The right hand held 
a sceptre ; the left a golden ball ; the face looked up to 
the heavens. The effigy lay on a mattress, on which 
was a coverlet of vermilion silk interwoven with beaten 
gold. When it |Kis3cd through any town a canopy of 
silk, like that which is borne over the Host on Corpus 
Christi Day, was carrieil over it by men of rank. The 
King of Scots folloivcd jis chief mourner; with him 
were Henry’s kinsmen, the English nobles in trance, 
and the officers of his household ; at the distance of a 
league behind followed tlio Queen with her ladies. The 
fu-st halt was at the Church of St. Wolfran in Abbe- 
ville j there the coffin rested awhile, while rows of 
jnicsta on either siilo ehauted rciiniems unceasingly 
day and night In every town tlirough which the 
procession passed, masses were daily said from broak 
of day to noon for the ilead man’s soul. 
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From Calais the hotly 'vai; trans|)orteil to Dover. 
From Dover it was caiiie»l throujrli Canterbury ami 
Kochester to Lomlon, wliich was leachetl on Martinma.s 
Day (November lltli). As it ajiproaeheil tlie city it 
was met by fifteen bi.shops clail in tlieii episcopal 
robes, a number of initred abbots ami other dijoiilicil 
ecclesjastic.s, ami a vast imiltitmle of people of all ranks. 
The service for the deiul was chanted as the cai passed 
over London Bridge, «Iown Lombard Street, to St. i’aul s 
Cathedral. The adornment of the hoises which <lrew 
it was notably significant. On the collar of the first 
were emblazoned the ancient anus of bmglund ; on 
that of the second, the anus of France and Knglaml 
qnartercil— these the late King ha«l iHirne in his life- 
time, os a solemn claim to the double crown ; the 
third showed the arni.s of France simply ; the fourth 
the traditionary bearings of the invincible Arthur — for, 
like him, Henry had never been vanquished in the fiehl — 
three crowns w on a field azurt. After a great service 
in St. Paul’s the bo<ly was transferred to its final resting- 
place in Westminster. Preparations on a scale and of 
a kind such a.s had never before been thought of wore 
there made for its reception. The relics hitherto pre- 
served at the extreme eastern end of the Confessor s 
Chapel were removed from their place, to make room 
for the hotly of the great King. Over the sj)ot was 
raised a chantry, where masses were to bo offered up 
for ever for his soul, and an altar built in honour 
of the Annunciation. For a year thirty poor persons 
were to recite there the Psalter of the Virgin, adding to 
it in English the words, “Mother of God, remember thy 
servant Henry, who putteth his whole trust in thee ! 
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The iiKusses liavc long since ccascil to he saiil ; hut tlic 
chapel with its elaborate sculptures still remains to 
show the reverence in which the pious sohlicr was hekl 
— reverence stich, writes Monstrelet, “ ;us if it were 
certain ho was a saint in I’arailisc.” The shape of the 
chapel is that of the first letter of his name. Among the 
statues which ailoni it are those of St (Icorge of Knglaml 
and St Denis of France, the two kingdoms which for a 
time at least ho had united ; and the scttljiturcs repre- 
sent the scene.s of his life, his coronation, ami his victories 
in Franco. The shield and tlio helmet that are still to 
he seen above the tomb l>elong indeed to Henry’s time, 
hut are not, a-s they have been represented to be, his 
actual anu.s having been furnished by the umlciiaker as 
part of the funeral e«|uipment On the tomb below may 
still be seen the image of the King, but sadly stripped 
of its ancient splendour. For the leather elligy which 
wiw carried from Kouen U) London was substituted, 
a.s a more pcniiancut meiuonal, a figure cut out of 
heart of oak, covered with silver-gilt and with a head 
of solid silver. These ornaments were too tempting 
for the cupidity of some of liis degenerate countrymen. 
Hrindchrnm nuHlinim et iiumsunim is the terse phrase of 
Tacitus, but Henry’s tomb did not fidfil the condition. 
Two teeth of gold were c.arried off in the reign of 
Kdwanl the Fourth, and the silver was stolen at tlio time 
of the Dis.solution. Had it been wrought of humbler 
stone or alabaster, it might not have been the headless 
effigy which stirred the wrath of Addison, and still re- 
bukes us with the thought of to whnt meanness humanity 
can descend. 

The atithor of tl>o curious Ffrsus Hht/lhmici tie 
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Ihnr'uo ijuiuto has ijivoii us an elalKiiatc cJescriptiou 
of the King’s pei-sonal appearance. The name of this 
writer is unknown, but it is clear from man) of tlie 
exprcs-sions that he uses that he was a \\ estniinster 
monk who heM some uftice in the royal houseliohl. 


Henry’s hwul, he tells 
smooth an 

mean not receding. 


us, was spherical, his forehead 
epithet which may possibly 
These two chai-acteristics were, 


in his view, signs of intelligence; whether he is 
right or wrong in his geiieralisiitiun, we may gathei 
that Henry had an intelligent asi>ect. His hair was 
brown, thick, and smooth : hero the writer use.s 
again the epithet /-/-on, for want, it would seem, of 
a more convenient word ; he was moving, it shoidd lie 


said, in the very cramping fettei-s <if Leonine verse. 
His nose was straight, and his face long {rj^lrnsu-') . 
ho had, that is, tho oval face so eharactoristic of the 
great Englishmen of a later age, the golden time of 
Elizabotk His complexion was bright {jlwidus is tho 
word used, but “ florid ” would give a false impression) : 
his eyes clear and brilliant, oi>ening wide, with a reddish 
tinge in them (if this is the tnic translation of suhrnfe 
jutlf.nies ) they were the eyes of a dove when he was 
not provoked, of a lion when ho was stirred with angei. 
Hifl teeth wore white as snow and evenly set ; his ears 


small and well shaiicd; his chin dividc<l mean- 

ing that it had a noticeable indentation) ; his neck of a 
becoming thickness, and fair ; his cheeks flat (non xnjlalas 
is tho phrase, meaning that they were not puflfy, as 
were the cheeks of Henry tho Eighth) and of^ a gooc 
colour, and his lips of a vermilion hue. His hmhs 
Avero strongly and handsomely formed, Avith bones and 
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sinews lii-nil}- knit to-'etlicr. The chronicler Hall 
;,nves a .losn iption which is suhsUmtially the same: “ He 
was of stature more than the common s<»rt, of l>o<lv 
lean, well-membere<l ami strongly made, a face bejuitif»il, 
somewhat long-iiecke.l, black haireil." Hluck iis the 
colour of liis hair is doubtless a mistake for browni, 
the epitliet tised by the coutem|H»'ary chronicler. 

1 hoauthorof this <lescrij»tion goes on to relate the j-oynl 
virtues. Henry wjxs regular in his attendance at mass, 
which be lieard in his private closet, diligently abstract- 
ing hi.s miiiil at the time from worldly ciires. He made 
weekly confession. He Wiis nuxlcmte in food and 
drink, liberal in almsgiving, regular in his fjisU. Hia 
mood varied between liveliness and gravity (r/n/ru.'U/.s). 
He wa-s diligent in the administration of justice, specially 
read}' to help the cause ()f the widow, prompt to put 
down alniscs, “often rca<liiiglH>oks ho surrenders himself 
to an hoiiourahio occupation ; luul,” goes on the writer 
with an ubmpt tmnsitioji, “ns a l>old archer lie avoids 


inaction ; therefore ho is not fleshy, nor Inmloncd witlr 
corjudonco, but a handsome man, never weiiry, whotlior 
ho he on horseback or on foot” Elsewhere, too, ho 
speaks of the King’s fondness for luuiting, fowling, and 
lishing, and of his activity as a walker and rider, cliarac- 
toristics which follow his prakscs as “ one who was not 
given to vice or gluttony.” There can bo no dotibt Uiat, 
at least from the time when Ids father’s death brotight 
homo to him the responsibilities of jwwor, ho emphatic- 
ally doser\’od the praise of purity of life. 

The devotional aspect of his character has boon spoken 
of more than once in those pages. It would ]>o unjust 
to doubt the sincerity of his piety because many of his 
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acts sccni inconsistent with our own conceptions of tlic 
character wliich piety should produce. It was not the 
les.s genuine in him because it did not make him tender- 
hearted or philanthropic, because he pursued his great 
scheme of conquest without scruple, without remorse, 
without a thought for the blooil which he was shed<ling, 
or for the desolation which he wiis causing. His religion 
made him what few kings have been, temperate and 
chaste. It did not make him merciful ; it would not be 
too much to .say that in Henry’s age it made no man 
merciful Wo must compare it, not with the religion of 
a Havelock or a Gordon, but with the grovelling super- 
stition of a Lewis the Eleventh. It would certainly 
be inoro just to charge him with fanaticism than with 
hypocrisy. Ho seems to have looked upon his wars for 
the acquisition of the French crown as a devout jirincc 
two centuries before might have looked upon a crusade. 
It was his mission to recover what he seems, dillicult 
as it is to believe it, to have sincerely regarded as his 
rightful inheritance. By one of those processes of self- 
deception that are so diflicult to imagine of others, so 
easy to perfonn for oui-sclvcs, he hatl jiersuaded himself 
of the soundness of a title which seems to us Ui neeil 
no refutation ; and all his candid, his almost audacious 
confidence, his unhesitating rejection of compromises, as 
well as the earnestness of his prayers ami thanksgivings 
for victory, indicate a jnofound conviction that ho was 
doing a work to which ho had boon divinely sent. If wo 
are to compare him with the famous couqucroi’s of the 
world, we should find his parallel in Alexander, con- 
vinced that it was his mission to take the vengeance of 
force for centuries of Persian wrong, rather than in 
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Najioleon, whose faith <li<l not go beyond a conviction of 
the j>o\ver of his big liatUilions. 

Of Henry’s qualities as a military leader it is imjjos- 
siblc to speak too highly. The one possible e.xception 
where he may be thought to have failed, not imleed in 
skill, but in prudence, was the inarch from Hartieur to 
Calais. Vet it was a piece of calculated audacity 
abundantly justified by the result To have gone 
back from Haitleur with nothing to show fora wasted 
army but a single seaport, would have discrcditc<l 
him ))oth at home and abroad. Ho had to make 
an impressive display of his superiority if ho was to 
bo accepted as the futtire conqueror of Franco. His 
career after this was one of unbroken success — success 
earned by cotirage, foresight, tactical skill, fertility of 
resotirco, economy of strength, in short, by all the 
qualities of a groat captain. There is no more con- 
clusive proof of his greatness than the instantaneous 
change which his presence wrought in the prospects of 
a campaign : /ywi tn/ira/fi 2>rojJigntti MUi. 

Of his (|iiaUtics ns a ruler it is ilifficult to S{)c;tk. 
It wouhl bo unjust to compare him with Uichard 
Ckeur do Hion, and sjieak of him ns a great soldier 
and nothing inoro. On tho other hand, wo do not find 
in him — wo have iiulceil no opportunity of finding 
ill him — tho gi-cat legislative power of I'Mwanl tho 
First. But ho was not unmindful of his duties ns a 
king, and in the midst of his campaigns ho found 
time for tho cares of civil govommont England novor 
had a more popular soveroign, though ho made demands 
upon it in men and money which, considering tho short- 
ness of his reign, must have exceeded all prccedont ; 
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and even in the c<»untry which he ruled as a siiungcr 
lie won a general admiration and respect. 


It should not affect our estimate of hi.s greatness 
that we now see his schemes of concpiest to have been 
chimcncal, his jiiirpose of uniting the crowns of iMiglaiid 
and France an impossible dream. He nnist have him- 
self found it to be so had he li>etl. ^\ hen thiity 
yeai-s had passed, after aii enormous expomlittue of 
blood and trea.sure, nothing was left of his French con- 
ipiests. But he hail come nearer than any who had 
gone before him to the accomplishment of the great 
hope of his predecessors. He died in i*aris, the Heir 
of France.” 


Till; KND 
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